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WORLDLY COUNSEL. 
A pebble, not a pearl !—worn smooth and round 

With lying in the currents of the world 

Where they run swiftest—polished if you please, 

As such things may and must be, yet indeed 

No shining agate and no precious stone ; 

Nay, pebble, merely pebble, one of many 

Thrown in the busy shallows of the stream 

To break its flow and make it-garrulous. 

The City Dame; or, a Match for Mammon. 


“ [T AM not at all surprised at what you have told me,” said Chol- 

mondeley, sipping his coffee and smoking his cigar. “I knew 
that it #us¢ come sooner or later. Your position in the Church has 
always been an anomalous one, and egad! if you have been going on 
as you tell me, I don’t wonder they want to get rid of you. Well, 
what do you intend to do?” 

“That is just the point I came to consult you upon,” returned 
the clergyman. 

“Well, I know what I should do in your place. I should stand to 
my colours, and give them a last broadside. The Chronicle is open 
to you, you know. The old ship of the Church is no longer sea- 
worthy, and if you helped to sink it, you would be doing a service to 
humanity.” ar 

“God forbid !” cried Bradley fervently. “I would rather cut off 
my right hand than do anything to injure the Establishment. After 


all, it is the only refuge remaining in a time of doubt and fear.” 
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“Tt strikes me you are rather inconsistent,” said Cholmondeley, 
with cool astonishment. 

“Not at all. It is precisely because I love the Church, because I 
believe in its spiritual mission, that I would wish to see it reorganised 
on a scientific and rational basis. When all is said and done, I am 
a Christian—that is, a believer in the Divine Idea of self-sacrifice 
and the enthusiasm of humanity. All that is beautiful and holy, all 
that may redeem man and lead him to an everlasting righteousness, 
is, in my opinion, summed up in the one word, Christianity.” 

“But, my dear Bradley, you have rejected the ¢Aing! Why not 
dispense with the zame as well?” 

“TI believe the name to be indispensable. I believe, moreover, 
that the world would waste away of its own carnality and atheism 
without a Christian priesthood. In the flesh or in the spirit Christ 
lives, to redeem the world.” 

**Since you believe so much,” said Cholmondeley dryly, “ it is a 
pity you don’t believe a little more. For my own part, you Know my 
opinion—which is, that Christ gets a great deal more credit for what is 
good in civilisation than he deserves. Science has done more in one 
hundred years to redeem the race than Christianity has done in 
eighteen hundred. Verd. sap.” 

““ Science is one of His handmaids,” returned Bradley, “and Art 
is another ; that is why I would admit both of these into the service 
of the Temple. But bereft of His influence, separated from the 
Divine Idea, and oblivious of the Divine Character, both Science and 
Art go stumbling in the dark—and blaspheme. When Science gives 
the lie to any deathless human instinct—when, for example, she 
negatives the dream of personal immortality—she simply stultifies 
herself ; for she knows nothing and can tell us nothing on that sub- 
ject, whereas Christ, answering the impulse of the human heart, tells 
us a//, When Art says that she labours for her own sake, and that 
the mere reproduction of beautiful earthly forms is soul-satisfying, she 
also is stultified ; for there is no true art apart from the religious 
spirit. In one word, Science and Art, rightly read, are an integral 
part of the world’s religion, which is Christianity.” 

“TI confess I don’t follow you,” said the journalist, laughing ; 
“but there, you were always a dreamer. Frankly, I think this 
bolstering up of an old creed with the truths of the new is a little 
dishonest. Christianity is based upon certain miraculous events, 
which have been proved to be untrue ; man’s foolish belief in their 
truth has led to an unlimited amount of misery ; and having disposed 
of your creed’s miraculous pretensions——” 
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“ Are you quite sure you have disposed of them?” interrupted 
Bradley. ‘“* In anycase, is not the personal and posthumous influence 
of Our Saviour, as seen in the world’s history, quite as miraculous as 
any of the events recorded of Him during His lifetime ?” 

“On the contrary! But upon my life, Bradley, I don’t know 
where to have you. You seem to have taken a brief on both sides. 
Beware of the 24a media—it won't do in religion. You are stumbling 
between two stools.” 

“ Then I say with Mercutio, ‘a plague on both your houses,’ ” 
cried Bradley, laughing, ‘“ But, don’t you see, I want to reconcile 
them.” 

“You won’t do it. It’s too old a feud—a Vendetta, in fact. 
Remember what Mercutio himself got by trying to be peacemaker. 
The world can understand your Tybalts and your Parises—that 
is to say, your fire-eating Voltaires and your determined Tom Paines 
-—but it distrusts the men who, like Matt Arnold ef hoe genus 
omne, believe simply nothing, and yet try to whitewash the old 
idols,” 

There was a silence. The two men looked at each other in 
friendly antagonism, Cholmondeley puffing his cigar leisurely with 
the air of a man who had solved the great problem, and Bradley 
smoking with a certain suppressed excitement. 

Presently the clergyman spoke again. 

“ T don’t think we shall agree—so let us cease to argue. What 
I want you to understand is, that I do love the Church, and cannot 
part from her without deep pain—without, in fact, rupturing all my 
most cherished associations. But there is another complication which 
makes this affair unusually distressing to me. You know I am 
engaged to be married ?” 

“ Ah, yes! I heard something about it. I begin to see your 
difficulty. You are afraid——” 

He hesitated, as if not liking to complete the sentence. 

“ Afraid of what, pray ?” 

“ Well, that, when you are pronounced heretical, she will throw 
you over!” 

The clergyman smiled curiously and shook his head. 

“ If that were all,” he replied, “ I should be able very easily to 
resign myself to the consequences of my heresy ; but, fortunately or 
unfortunately, the lady to whom I am engaged (our engagement, by 
the way, is only private) is not likely to throw me over, however 
much I may seem to deserve it.” Ais 


“ Then why distress yourself?” 
K2 
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f Simply because I doubt my right to entail upon het the conse- 
quences of my heterodoxy. She herself is liberal-minded, but she 
does not perceive that any connection with a heretic must mean, for 
a sensitive woman, misery and martyrdom. When I leave the 
Church I shall be practically ruined—not exactly in pocket, for, as 
you know, I have some money of my own—but intellectually and 
socially. ‘The Church never pardons, and seldom spares.” 

“ But there are other careers open to you—literature, for example ! 
We all know your talents—you would soon win an eminence from 
which you might laugh at your persecutors.” 

“ Literature, my dear Cholmondeley, is simply empiricism—lI see 
nothing in it to attract an earnest man.” 

“ You are complimentary !” cried Cholmondeley, with a laugh. 

“ Oh !—you are different ! You carry into journalism an amount 
of secular conviction which I could never emulate: and, more- 
over, you are one of those who, like Harry the Smith, always fight 
‘for your own hand.’ Now, I do not fight for my own hand; I 
repeat, emphatically, all my care is for the Church. She may perse- 
cute me, she may despise me, but still I love her and believe in her, 
and shall pray till my last breath for the time when she will become 
reorganised.” 

“ T see how all this will end,” said the journalist, half seriously. 
“ Some of these days you will go over to Rome !” 

“ Do you think so? Well, I might do worse even than ¢ha?, for 
in Rome, now as ever, I should find excellent company. But no, I 
don’t fancy that I shall go even halfway thither, unless—which is 
scarcely possible—I discover signs that the doting Mother of 
Christianity accepts the new scientific miracle and puts Darwin out 
of the Zndex. Frankly, my difficulty is a social, or rather a personal 
one. Ought I, a social outcast, to accept the devotion of one who 
would follow me, not merely out of the Church, but down into the 
very hell of atheism, if I gave her the requisite encouragement ?” 

Cholmondeley did not reply, but after reflecting quietly for some 
moments he said :— 

“ You have not told me the name of the lady ?” 

“ Miss Alma Craik.” 

‘* Not the heiress ?” 

“ Ves, the heiress.” 

“ I know her cousin, George Craik—we were at school together. 
I thought they were engaged.” 

“ They were once, but she broke it off long ago.” 

“ And she has accepted you?” 
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“ Unconditionally.” He added with strange fervour: “ She is 
the noblest, the sweetest, and most beautiful woman in the world.” 

“Then why on earth do you hesitate?” asked Cholmondeley. 
“ You are a lucky fellow.” 

“T hesitate for the reason I have told you. She had placed 
her love, her life, her fortune at my feet, devotedly and unreservedly. 
As a clergyman of the Church, as one who might have devoted his 
lifetime fo the re-establishment of his religion and the regeneration 
of his order, one, moreover, whom the world might have honoured 
and approved as a good and faithful servant, I might have accepted 
the sacrifice ; indeed, after some hesitation, I did accept it. But 
now it is altogether different. I cannot consent to her martyrdom, 
even though it would glorify mine.” 

Although Bradley exercised the strongest control over his 
emotions, and endeavoured to discuss the subject as dispassionately 
and calmly as possible, it was clear to his listener that he was 
deeply and strangely moved. Cholmondeley was touched, for he 
well knew the secret tenderness of his friend’s nature. Under that 
coldly cut, almost stern face, with its firm eyebrows and finely 
chiselled lips, within that powerful frame which, so far at least as 
the torso was concerned, might have been used as a model for 
a Hercules, there throbbed a heart of almost feminine sensitiveness 
and sweetness ; of feminine passion too, if the truth must be told, 
for Bradley possessed the sensuousness of most powerful men. 
Bradley was turned thirty years of age, but he wag as capable of a 
grande passion as a boy of twenty—as romantic, as high-flown, as full 
of the fervour of youth and the brightness of dream. With him, to 
love a woman was to love her with all his faith and all his life ; he 
was far too earnest to trifle for a moment with the most sacred of all 
human sentiments. Cholmondeley was aware of this, and gauged 
the situation accordingly. 

“If my advice is worth anything,” he said, “you will dismiss 
from your mind all ideas of martyrdom. You are really exaggerating 
the horrors of the situation ; and for the. rest, where a woman loves 
a man as I am sure Miss Craik loves you, sacrifice of the kind 
you mention becomes easy, even delightful. Marry her, my dear 
Bradley, and from the very altar of pagan Hymen smile at the 
thunder-bolts of the Church.” 

Bradley seemed plunged in deep thought, and sat silent, leaning 
back and covering his face with one hand. At last he looked up, 
and exclaimed with unconcealed emotion,— 

“No, I am not worthy of her! Even if my present record were 
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clean, what could I say of my past? Such a woman should have 
a stainless husband! I have touched pitch, and been defiled.” 

“Come, come!” said the journalist, not a little astonished. 
“Of all the mén I ever knew—and I have known sendin are 
about the most irreproachable.” 

The clergyman bent over the table, and said in a low voice, “ Do 
you remember Mary Goodwin?” 

“ Of course,” replied the other with a laugh. ‘“‘ What! is it pos- 
sible that you are reproaching yourself on ¢Aa¢ account? Absurd ! 
You acted by her like a man of honour ; but little Mary was too 
knowing for you, that was all.” 

** You knew I married her?” 

“T suspected it, knowing your high-flown notions of duty. We 
all pitied you—we all——” 

** Hush!” said the clergyman, still in the same low agitated 
voice. “Nota word against her. She is asleep and at peace ; and 
if there was any sin I shared it—I who ought to have known better. 
Perhaps, had I been a better man, I might have made her truly 
happy ; but she didn’t love me—I did not deserve her love—and so, 
as you know, we parted.” 

“ TI know she used you shamefully,” returned Cholmondeley, with 
some impatience. “Come, I must speak! You picked her from 
the gutter, and made her what Mrs. Grundy calls an honest woman. 
How did she reward you? By bolting away with the first rascal 
who offered her the run of his purse and a flash set of diamonds. 
By-the-by, I heard of her last in India, where she was a member of 
a strolling company ; did she die out there?” 

“Yes,” answered the clergyman, very sadly. ‘‘ Nine years ago.” 

“‘You were only a boy,” continued Cholmondeley, with an air of 
infinite age and experience, “and Mr. Verdant Green was nothing 
to you. You thought all women angels at an age when most 
youngsters know them to be devils. Well, that’s all over, and you 
nave nothing to reproach yourself with. I wish / could show as 
clean a book, old fellow.” 

“I ‘do. reproach myself, nevertheless,” was the reply. “That 
boyish episode has left its taint on my whole life ; yes, it is like the 
mark of a brand burned into the very flesh. I had no right to woo 
another woman ; yet I have done so, to my shame, and now Heaven 
is about to punish me by stripping me bare in her sight and making 
me a social outlaw. -I have deserved it all,” Ins 

The two remained together for some time longer, but. Bradley, 
though he listened gently to his friend’s remonstrances, could not be 
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persuaded to take a less gloomy view of the situation. He was 
relieved unconsciously, nevertheless, by the other’s cheery and 
worldly counsel. It was something, at least, to have eased his heart, 
to have poured the secret of his sorrow and fear into a sympathetic 
bosom. 

They had dined very early, and when they rose to separate it 
was only half past eight o’clock. 

“Will you go on to my chambers?” asked Cholmondeley. “I 
can give you a bed, and I will join you after I have done my duties 
at the office.” 

“No; I shall sleep at Morley’s Hotel, and take the early morn- 
ing express down home,” 

They strolled together along Pall Mall and across Leicester 
Square, where they separated, Cholmondeley sauntering airily, with 
that sense of superhuman insight which sits so lightly on the daily 
journalist, towards the newspaper office in Cumberland Street, and 
the clergyman turning into Morley’s, where he was well known, 
to arrange for his room. 

As it was still so early, however, Bradley did not stay in the 
hotel, but lighted his pipe and strolled thoughtfully along the busy 
Strand. 

At a little after nine o’clock he found himself close to the 
Lyceum Theatre, where “‘ Hamlet ” was then being performed for over 
the hundredth night. He had always been a lover of the theatre, 
and he now remembered that Mr. Aram’s performance of the 
Danish prince was the talk of London. Glad to discover any means 
of distracting his dreary thoughts, he paid his two shillings, and found 
a place at the back of the pit. 

‘The third act was just beginning as he entered, and it was not 
until its conclusion that he began to look around the crowded house. 
The assemblage was a fashionable one, and every box as well as 
every stall was occupied. Many of the intelligent spectators held in 
their hands books of the play, with which they might be supposed to 
be acquainting themselves fer the first time ; and all wore upon their 
faces more or less of that bored expression characteristic of audiences 
which take their pleasures sadly, not to say stupidly. In all the broad 
earth there is nothing which can quite equal the sedate unintelligence 
of an English theatrical audience. 

Suddenly, as he gazed, his eyes became attracted by a face in 
one of the private boxes—he started, went pale, and looked again— 
as he did so, the head was turned away towards the back of the 
box. Trembling like one that had seen an apparition, he waited for 
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it to incline again his way—and when it did so he watched it in 
positive horror. As if to convince himself of its identity, he borrowed 
an opera-glass from a respectable-looking man seated near him, and 
fixed it on the face in the box. 

The face of a woman, splendidly attired, with diamonds witiien 
on her naked throat and arms, and other diamonds in her hair. 
The hair was jet-black, and worn very low down on the forehead, 
almost reaching to the thick black eyebrows, beneath which shone a 
pair of eyes as black and bold as those of Circe herself. Her 
complexion had the olive clearness of a perfect brunette, and her 
mouth, which was ripe and full, was crimson red as some poisonous 
flower—not with blood, but paint. She was certainly very hand- 
some, though somewhat fefite and over-plump. Her only visible 
companion was a plainly dressed elderly woman, with whom she 
seldom exchanged a word, and a little boy of seven, elegantly 
dressed. 

Bradley looked again and again, and the more he looked the 
more his wonder and horror grew. During all the rest of the per- 
formance he scarcely withdrew his eyes, but just before the curtain 
fell he slipped out of the pit, and passed round to the portico in front 
of the theatre. 

There he waited, in the shadow of one of the pillars, till the 
throng began to flow forth, and the linkmen began summoning the 
carriages and cabs to take up their elegant burthens. The vestibule 
of the theatre was full of gentlemen in full dress and ladies in opera 
cloaks, laughing and chatting over the evening’s performance. He 
drew close to the glass doors and looked in, pale as death. 

At last he saw the lady he sought, standing with the woman 
and the child, and talking gaily with an elderly gentleman who 
sported an eyeglass. How bold and beautiful she looked! He 
watched her.i& fascination, always taking care to keep out of the range 
of her vision 

At last she shook hands with the gentleman, and moved towards 
the door. He drew back into the shadow. 

She stood on the threshold, looking out into the night, and the 
linkman ran up to her, touching his cap. 

“‘ Mrs. Montmorency’s carriage,” she said in a cleat silvery voice ; 
and the man ran off to seek the vehicle. 

Presently a smart brougham came up, and, accompanied by 
her elderly companion and the child, she stepped in. Almost 
simultaneously, Bradley crossed the pavement and leapt into a 
hansom. 
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“ Keep that carriage in view,” he said to the driver, pointing to 
the brougham, “and I will give you a sovereign.” 
The man laughed and nodded, and immediately the pursuit began. 


CHAPTER V. 
‘“*MRS. MONTMORENCY.” 


Ay me, I sowed a seed in youth, 

Nor knew that ‘twas a dragon’s tooth, 
Whereof hath sprung to bring me shame 
Legions of woes without a name. — Fausticulus. 


THE brougham passed rapidly up Wellington Street into Long 
Acre, thence into Oxford Street, passing westward till it came to 
Regent Circus, then it was driven up Portland Place to the gates of 
Regent’s Park. It entered, and the hansom followed about fifty 
yards behind. Passing to the left around the park, it reached 
Cranwell Terrace, and drew up before one of the large houses 
fronting the artificial water. 

The hansom paused too, but Bradley kept his seat until he saw 
the lady and her companion alight, knock at the door, and enter 
in; while the brougham drove round to the stables at the rear. 
Then he sprang out, paid the man his sovereign, and prepared to 
follow. 

For a moment he hesitated on the steps of the house, as if un- 
decided whether to knock or fly ; but recovering his determination 
he knocked loudly. The sound had scarcely died away when the 
door was opened by the same elderly woman he had noticed at the 
theatre. 

“Mrs. Montmorency?” he said, for he had got the name by 
heart. 

The woman looked at him in surprise, and answered with a 
strong French accent. 

“Madame has only just come in, and you cannot see her 
to-night.” 

“I must see her,” returned the clergyman, entering the hall. 
“It is a matter of very important business.” 

** But it is so late. To-morrow, monsieur?” 

“To-morrow I am leaving London. I must see her at once.” 

Seeing his persistence, and observing that he had the manners 
of a gentleman, the woman yielded, 
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“If you will step this way, I will tell madame, but I am afraid 
she will not see you.” 

So saying she led the way into a room on the ground floor, 
furnished splendidly as a kind of study, and communicating with a 
small dining-room, which in its turn led to a large conservatory. 

“Your name, monsieur, if you please?” said the woman. 

“ My name is of no consequence—perhaps your mistress wotld 
not remember it. ‘Tell her simply that a gentleman wishes to see her 
on very important business.” 

With another look of wonder, the woman withdrew. 

Still dreadfully pale and agitated, Bradley surveyed the apart- 
ment. It was furnished oddly, but with a perfect disregard of 
expense. A gorgeous Turkey carpet covered the floor; the curtains 
were of black and gold tapestry, the.chairs of gold and crimson. In 
a recess, close to the window, was an elegant ormolu writing desk, 
surmounted by a small marble statue, representing a young maid 
just emerging from the bath. Copies of well-known pictures covered 
the walls, but one picture was a genuine Etty, representing Diana 
and her virgins surprised by Acteon. Over the mantelpiece, 
which was strewn with golden and silver ornaments, and several 
photographs in frames, was a copy of Titian’s Venus, very admirably 
coloured. 

To the inexperienced mind of the clergyman, ill acquainted with 
a certain phase of society, the pictures seemed sinister, almost 
diabolic. The room, moreover, was full of a certain sickly scent 
like patchouli, as if some perfumed creature had just passed through 
it, leaving the scent behind. 

He drew near the mantelpiece and looked at the photographs. 
Several of them he failed to recognise, though they represented women 
well known in the theatrical world ; but in one he recognised the 
elderly gentleman with the eyeglass whom he had seen at the theatre, in 
another the little boy, and in two the mistress of the house herself. 
In one of the two last she was represented semi-nude, in the spangled 
trunks, flesh-coloured tights, and high-heeled boots of some fairy 
prince. 

He was gazing at this photograph in horror, when he heard the 
rustle of a dress behind him. Turning quickly, he found himself face 
to face with the woman he sought. 

The moment their eyes met, she uttered a sharp cry and went 
even more pale than usual, if that were possible. As she recoiled 
before him, he thought she did so in fear, but he was mistaken. All 
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she did was to move to the door, peep out into: the lobby, then, 
closing the door rapidly, she faced him again. 

The expression of her face was curious to behold. It was a 
strange mixture of devilry and effrontery. She wore the dress she 
had worn in the theatre—her arms, neck, and bosom were still naked . 
and covered with diamonds; and her eyes flashed with a beautiful 
but forbidding light. 

“So it is you /” she said in a low voice. “ At last!” 

He stood before.her like a man of marble, livid, ghastly, unable 
to speak, but surveying her with eyes of infinite despair. The sickly 
scent he had noticed in the room clung about her, and filled the air 
he was breathing. 

There was a long silence. At last, unable any longer to bear his 
steadfast gaze, she laughed sharply, and, tripping across the room, 
threw herself in a chair. 

“Well?” she said, looking up at him with a wicked smile. 

His predominant thought then found a broken utterance. 

“Tt is true, then !—and I believed you dead /” 

“No doubt,” she answered, showing her white teeth maliciously, 
“and you are doubtless very sorry to find yourself mistaken. No, I 
am very much alive, as you see. I would gladly have died to oblige 
you, but it was impossible, mon cher. But won’t you take a seat? 
We can talk as well sitting as standing, and I am very tired.” 

Almost involuntarily, he obeyed her, and taking a chair sat down, 
still with his wild eyes fixed upon her face. 

‘*My God!” he murmured. “And you are still the same after 
all these years.” 

She leant back in her chair, surveying him critically. It was 
obvious that her light manner concealed a certain dread of him ; for 
her bare bosom rose and fell quickly, and her breath came in short 
sharp pants. 

“And you, my dear Ambrose, are not much changed—a little 
older, of course, for you were only a foolish boy then, but still very 
much the same. I suppose, by your clerical necktie, that you have 
gone into the Church? Have you got on well? I am sure I hope 
so, with all my heart ; and I always said you were cut out for that 
kind of life.” 

He listened to her like one listening to some evil spirit in a 
dream. It was difficult for him to believe the evidence of his own 
senses. .He had been so. certain that the woman was dead and 
buried past recall ! 
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“ How did you find me out? ” she asked. 

“T saw you at the theatre, and followed you home.” 

“Eh bien!” she exclaimed, with a very doubtful French pro- 
nunciation. “ What do you want with me?” 

“ Want with you?” he repeated. ‘‘My God! Nothing!” 

She laughed again, flashing her teeth and eyes. Then springing 
up, she approached a small table, and took up a large box of 
cigarettes. Her white hand trembled violently. 

“Can I offer you a cigarette?” she said, glancing at him over 
her naked shoulder. 

“No, no!” 

“With your permission I will light one myself!” she said, 
striking a wax match and suiting the action to the word. Then, 
holding the cigarette daintily between her white teeth, she again sat 
down, facing him. ‘Well, I am glad you have not come to make a 
scene. It is too late for that. We agreed to part long ago, and it 
was all for the best.” 

“ You /¢/t me,” he answered in a hollow voice. 

“ Just so,” she replied, watching the thin cloud of smoke as it 
wreathed from her lips. “ I left you because I saw we could never 
get along together. It was a stupid thing of us to marry, but it 
would have been a still stupider thing to remain tied together like 
two galley-slaves. I was not the little innocent fool you supposed 
me, and you were not the swell I at first imagined’; so we were 
both taken in. I went to India with young St. Clare, and after he 
left me I was very ill, and a report, which I did not contradict, 
got into the papers that I had died. I went on the stage out 
there under an assumed name, and some years ago returned to 
England.” 

“ And now,” he asked with more decision than he had yet 
shown, “ how are you living?” 

She smiled maliciously. 

“* Why do you want to know?” 

He rose and stood frowning over her, and despite her assumed 
sangfroid she looked a little alarmed. 

“ Because, when all is said and done, I am your husband! 
Whatever you now call yourself, you are the same Mary Goodwin 
whom I married at Oxford ten years ago, and the tie which links us 
together has never been legally broken. Yet I find you here, living 
in luxury, and, I suppose, in infamy. Who pays for it all? Who is 
your present victim ?” 

With an impatient gesture and a flash of her white teeth she 
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threw her cigarette into the fire, and rose up before him, trembling 
with fear or anger. 

“ So you have found your tongue at last!” she said. “ Do you 
think I am afraid of you? No, I defy you! This is my house, and 
if you are not civil I will have you turned out of it. Bah ! it is like 
you to come threatening me, at the eleventh hour.” 

Her petulant rage did not deceive him ; it was only a mask 
hastily assumed to conceal her growing alarm. 

‘“* Answer my question, Mary !—how are you living?” 

“ Sit down quietly, and I will tell you.” 

He obeyed her, covering his eyes with his hand. She watched 
him for a moment ; then reassured by his subdued manner, she pro- 
ceeded. 

“Tam not sure that I ought to tell you, but I dare say you 
would find out. Lord Ombermere——” 

“ Lord Ombermere !” echoed the clergyman. “ Why, to my 
knowledge, he has a wife—and children.” 

She shrugged her white shoulders, with a little grimace @ /a mode 
francaise. 

“ That is his affair, not mine,” she said. “ For the rest, I know 
the fact, and never trouble myself about it. He is very good to me, 
and awfully rich. I have all I want. He sent me to France and 
had me taught French and music ; and he has settled a competence 
upon our boy. That is how the matter stands. I do pretty much as 
I like, but if Eustace knew I had a husband actually living he 
would make a scene, and perhaps we should have to part.” 

“ Ts it possible ?—and—and are you happy ?” 

“ Perfectly,” was the cool reply. 

Bradley paced up and down the chamber in agitation. 

“Such a life is an infamy,” he at last exclaimed. “ It is an 
offence against man and God.” 

“ T know all that cant, and I suppose you speak as a clergyman ; 
but I do my duty by the man who keeps me, and never—like some 
I could name—have intrigues with other men. It wouldn’t be fair, 
and it wouldn’t pay. I hope,” she added, as if struck suddenly by the 
thought, “ you have not come here to-night imagining I shall return 
to you?” 

He recoiled as if from a blow. 

“ Return to me? God forbid!” 

“So say J, though you might put it a little more politely. By 
the way, I forgot to ask you,—but perhaps you yourself have married 
again ?” 
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The question came suddenly like a stab. Bradley started in 
fresh horror, holding his hand upon his heart. She exclaimed :— 

* You might have done so, you know, thinking me food for 
worms, and if such were the case you may be sure I should never 
have betrayed you. No ; ‘ live and let live’ is my motto. I am not 
such a fool as to suppose you have never looked at another woman ; 
and if you had consoled yourself, taking some nice, pretty, quiet, 
homely creature, fit to be a clergyman’s wife, to mend his stockings, 
and to visit the sick with rolls of flannel and bottles of beef-tea, I 
should have thought you had acted like a sensible man.” 

It was too horrible. He felt stifled, asphyxiated. He had 
never before encountered such a woman, though their name is legion 
in all the Babylons, and he could not understand her. With a deep 
frown he rose to his feet. 

“ Are you going?” she cried. “ Pray don’t, till we understand 
each other !” 

He turned and fixed his eyes despairingly upon her, looking so 
worn, so miserable, that even her hard heart was touched. 

“ Try to think I am really dead,” she said, “ and it will be all 
right. I have changed both my life and my name, and no one of 
my old friends knows me. I don’t act. Eustace wanted to take a 
theatre for me, but, after all, I prefer idleness to work, and I am not 
likely to reappear. I have no acquaintances out of theatrical circles, 
where I am known only as Mrs. Montmorency. So you see there is 
no danger, mon cher. Let me alone, and I shall let you alone. You 
can marry again whenever you like.” 

Again she touched that cruel chord, and again he seemed like a 
man stabbed. 

“ Marry?” he echoed. “ But I am not free! You are still my 
wife.” ’ 

“ T deny it,” was the answer. “ We are divorced ; I divorced 
myself. It is just the same as if we had gone before the judge: a 
course you will surely never adopt, for it would disgrace you terribly, 
and ruin me, perhaps. Eustace is horribly proud, and if it should all 
éome out about his keeping me, he would never forgive me. No, 
no, you'll never be such a fool !” 

Yet she watched him eagerly, as if anxious for some assurance 
that he would not draw her into the open daylight of a legal prose- 
cution. 

He answered her, as if following her own wild thoughts—- 

“Why should I spare you? Why should I drag on my lifetime, 
tied by the law to a shameless woman? Why should I keep your 
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secret and countenance your infamy? Do you take me for one of 
those men who have no souls, no consciences, no honour? Do you 
think that I will bear the horror of a guilty secret, now I know that 
you live, and that God has not been merciful enough to rid me of 
such a curse?” 

It was the first time he had seemed really violent. In his pain 
he almost touched her with his clenched hand. 

“You had better not strike me!” she cried viciously. 

At this moment the door opened, and a little boy (the same 
Bradley had seen at the theatre) ran eagerlyin. He was dressed ina 
suit of black velvet, with bows of coloured ribbon, and, though he 
was pale and evidently delicate, he looked charmingly innocent 
and pretty. 

“ Maman! maman /” he cried in French. 

She turned angrily, answering him in the same tongue— 

“ Que cherchez-vous, Bebé? Allez-vous-en!” 

“* Maman, je viens vous souhaiter une bonne nuit.” 

“ Allez, allez,” she replied impatiently, “ze viendrai vous baiser 
guand vous serez couché.” 

With a wondering look at the stranger, the child ran from the 
room. 

The interruption seemed to have calmed them both. There was 
a brief silence, during which Bradley gazed drearily at the door 
through which the child had vanished, and his companion seemed 
lost in thought. 

The time has perhaps come to explain that, if this worldly and 
sin-stained woman had one redeeming virtue, it was love for her 
little boy. True, she showed it strangely, being subject to curious 
aberrations of mood. The child was secretly afraid of her. Some- 
times she would turn upon him, for some trivial fault, with violent 
passion ; the next moment she would cover him with kisses and 
load him with toys. In her heart she adored him ; indeed, he was 
the only thing in the world that she felt to be her own. She knew 
how terribly his birth, when he grew up, would tell against his 
chances in life, and she had so managed matters that Lord Omber- 
mere had settled a large sum of money unconditionally upon the 
child ; which money was already invested for him, in his mother’s 
name, in substantial Government securities. Her own relation with 
Ombermere, I may remark in passing, was a curious one. When- 
ever he was in London, his lordship dropped in every afternoon at 
about four, as “ Mr. Montmorency” ; he took a cup of tea in com- 
pany with mother and child ; at a quarter to six precisely he looked 
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at his watch and rose to go ; and at seven he was dining in Cavendish 
Square, surrounded by his legal children, and faced by his lady. 
Personally, he was a mild, pale man, without intelligence or conversa- 
tional powers of any kind, and “ Mrs. Montmorency” found his 
company exceedingly tedious and tame. 

“ You see my position,” said Mrs. Montmorency at last. “If you 
have no consideration for me, perhaps you will have some for my boy.” 

The clergyman sighed, and looked at her as if dazed. 

“T must think it over,” he said. “All this has come as a 
terrible shock upon me.” 

“Shall I see you again?” 

“God knows !” 

“ If you should call, never do so between four and six ; those are 
Eustace’s hours. I am generally in during the evening, unless I go 
to the theatre. Good night !” 

And with the ghost of a smile she held out her hand. He took 
it vacantly, and held it limply for a moment. Then he dropped it 
with another sigh, and went to the door, which he opened. Turning 
on the threshold, he saw her standing in the centre of the room, pale, 
beautiful, and baleful. She smiled again, flashing her eyes and show- 
ing her white teeth. With a shudder that went through all his frame, 
he passed out into the silent street. 

It was now very late, and the Park lay still and sleeping under 
the dim light of the moon. From time to time a carriage passed by, 
but the pavement was quite deserted. Full of what he had seen, 
with the eyes. of his soul turned inward to the horrible reflection, he 
wandered slowly along, his footfalls sounding hollow and ominous in 
the footpath as he went. 

Instinctively, but almost unreflectingly, he took the direction of 
his hotel ; passed out of the park and into Harley Street, thence 
across Cavendish Square to Regent Circus. 

It seemed now to him as if his fate was sealed. God, in indigna- 
tion at his revolt, meant to deal him full measure. Attacked on one 
side by the thunders of the Church, and tormented on the other by 
the ghost of his own youthful folly, where was he to find firm foot- 
hold for his feet? His one comfort in the strenuousness of his 
intellectual strife had been the sympathy and devotion of a woman 
who was now surely lost to him for ever; a woman who, compared 
to this frightful apparition of a dead past, was a very spirit of heaven. 
Yes, he loved an angel—an angel who would have redeemed him; 
and lo! in the very hour of his hope, his life was to be possessed by 
an incarnate devil. 
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His thoughts travelled back to the past. 

Ke thought of the time when he had first known Mary Goodwin. 
He was a youth at Oxford, and she was the daughter of a small 
tradesman. She was very pretty and modest-looking in those days ; 
though she knew the world well, and the worst side of it, she seemed 
to know it very little. His boy’s heart went out to her beauty, and 
he became entangled in an amour which he thought a seduction ; 
she played her part prettily, with no lack of tears, and, although he 
already knew that his first wild fancy was not love, he married her. 

Afterwards his eyes were opened. The tender-looking, mild- 
spoken, black-eyed little beauty showed that she had been only 
acting a part. As their marriage was a secret one, and they could 
not live together, she resided in the town, and was left a good deal 
to herself. Once or twice whispers came to his ears that he did 
not like, and he remonstrated with her; she answered violently, in 
such terms as opened his eyes still wider to her character. She was 
exorbitant in her demands for money, and she dressed gorgeously, 
in execrable taste. When his supplies fell short, as was inevitable, 
she was still well provided; and he accepted her statement that 
the supplementary sums came from her father. Once, coming upon 
her one evening unexpectedly, he found her hysterical and much 
the worse for liquor: empty champagne bottles and glasses were 
lying on the table, and the room was full of the scent of tobacco 
smoke. He discovered that two men of his own college had been 
calling upon her. A scene ensued, which was only one of many. 
I have no intention, however, of going into all the wretched details 
of what is a very common story; but it is sufficient to say that 
Bradley discovered himself tied miserably to a creature without 
honour, without education, without virtue, sometimes without decency. 
Nevertheless he did not cast her off or expose her, but during the 
Vacation took her with him to London, trying hard to reclaim her. 
It was while they were stopping there that she relieved him of all 
further suspense by walking off one day with all his ready cash, 
and joining an officer whose acquaintance she had made by accident 
in the open street. Bradley searched for her everywhere without 
success. It was not for many weeks afterwards that he received 
a line from her, addressed from Gibraltar, telling him that she was 
en route for India, and that she had no wish either to see him or to 
hear from him again. 

So she disappeared from his life, and when the report of her 
death reached him he was touched, but secretly relieved. Few 
even of his own personal friends knew much of this chapter of his 
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experience : he had been wise enough to keep his actual marriage 
to the woman as dark as possible. So he entered the Church 
a free man, and purer than most men in having only one un- 
fortunate record, throughout which he had acted honourably, on his 
conscience. ; 

And now, after all those years, she had arisen from the grave ! 
At the very moment when he was most threatened with other perils, 
of body and of soul, and when his place in the world of work and 
duty was most insecure, she had appeared, to drive him to despair ! 
He had been so certain that she had passed away, with all her sins, 
that she had become in time almost a sad sweet memory, of one 
more sinned against than sinning. And all the time she had been 
roaming up and down the earth, painted and dissolute, cruel and 
predatory—no longer a reckless girl, but a cold, calculating woman, 
with all the audacity of her experience. 

But she was worse, he thought ; she, in her splendour of wealth 
and mature beauty, was infinitely fouler. How calmly she wore her 
infamy ! how lightly she trafficked with him for his silence, for his 
complicity! Unconscious of her own monstrosity, she dared to 
bargain with Azm—her husband—a priest of Christ ! 

Let those who sympathise with Bradley in his despair beware of 
sharing his revengeful thoughts. In simple fact, the woman was 
rising, not falling ; her life, bad as it was from certain points of view, 
was still a certain advance upon what it once had been—was certain!y 
a purer and an honester life than that of many men; than that, for 
example, of the honoured member of the aristocracy who paid her 
bills. She-was faithful to this man, and her one dream was to secure 
comfort and security for her child. She had never loved Bradley, 
and had never pretended to love him. She did not wish to bring him 
any unhappiness. She had. as she expressed it, divorced herself, 
and, according to her conceptions of morality, she owed him no 
obligation. 

But the more he thought of her and of the fatality of her 
resurrection, the more his whole soul arose in hate against her. 

Of course there was one way which led to liberty, the one which 
she had implored him not to take. The law could doubtless at 
once grant him a formal divorce from the woman ; but this could 
not be done without publicity, from which his soul shrank in horror. 
He pictured to himself how his adversaries would exult on seeing 
his name dragged through the mud! No; come what might, he 
would never think of that ! 

I cannot follow either his spiritual or his bodily wanderings any 
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further at present. He walked the night away, without returning to 
his hotel until early dawn, when, pale,. dishevelled, and wild, like a 
man after a night’s dissipation (as, indeed, he seemed to the waiter, 
whose experience of clergymen on town visits was not small), he 
called for his hand-bag, had a hasty wash, and crept away to take the 
morning train. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ALMA. 


. 


Blue-buskin’d, with the softest turquoise blue, 
Faint as the speedwell’s azure dim with dew, 
As far away in hue 
- As heaven the dainty shade is, 
From ‘the dark ultra-blue 
Of literary ladies. — 7he Mask. 


On the morning that the Rev. Ambrose Bradley, Vicar of Fensea, 
had his memorable interview with the Bishop of Darkdale and Dells, 
Miss Alma Craik, of the Larches, walked on the home farm in 
the immediate neighbourhood of her dwelling, accompanied by her 


dear friend and companion Agatha Combe, and attended by half 
a dozen dogs of all sizes, from a melancholy old St. Bernard to a 
frivolous Dandie Dinmont. 

The two ladies, strolling along side by side, presented a curious 
contrast, which was heightened not a little by their peculiarities of 
costume. Miss Craik, bright as Eos, and tall and graceful asa willow- 
wand, was clad in a pink morning dress, with pink plush hat to 
match, and carried a parasol of the same colour. She walked lightly, 
with a carriage which her detractors called proud, but which her 
admirers thought infinitely easy and charming ; conveying to the 
most casual observer that she was a young lady with a will of her 
own, perfectly mistress of herself and at home among her possessions. 
Miss Combe, on the other hand, was very short, scant of breath, and 
dressed in a costume which looked like widow’s weeds, but which was 
nothing of the sort, for at five-and-fifty she was still a virgin. Her 
face was round and sunny, her eyes were bright and cheerful, and few 
could have recognised, in so homely and kindly-looking a person, 
the champion of Woman’s Rights, the leader-writer of the Morning 
News, and the champion Agnostic of the controversial reviews. 

Yet Miss Combe, though mild enough as a woman, was terribly 
fierce asa writer. She had inherited her style and opinions from her . 


father, a friend and playfellow (if such an expression may be applied 
L2 
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to persons who ever played) of John Mill. She had been crammed 
very early with Greek, Latin, moral science, and philosophy; and 
she would certainly have developed into a female of the genus Griffin, 
had it not been for a pious aunt, who invited her once a year into the 
country, and there managed to fill her lungs with fresh air and her 
mind with a certain kind of natural religion. When Agnosticism 
was first invented she clutched at the word, and enrolled herself as 
an amazon militant under the banner of the creed. She hated two 
things about equally—materialism and dogmatic Christianity. She 
was, in fact, a busy little woman, with a kind heart, and a brain not 
quite big enough to grasp all the issues she was so fond of discussing. 

Miss Craik had met her, in London, and had taken to her imme- 
diately—chiefly, if the truth must be told, on account of her opinions ; 
for though Miss Craik herself was nominally a Christian, she was 
already a sufficiently lax one to enjoy all forms of heterodoxy. They 
had come together first on one great guestio vexata, that of vivisection, 
for they both adored dogs, and Miss Combe was their most uncom- 
promising champion against the users of the “hellish curare.” So 
it happened in the course of time that they spent a good part of the 
year together. The Larches was Miss Combe’s house whenever she 
* chose to come to it, which was very often, and she became, in a 
certain sense, the companion of her rich young friend. 

Their way lay along green uplands with a distant sight of the sea, 
and they followed the footpath which led from field to field. 

Presently Miss Combe, somewhat out of breath, seated herself on 
the foot-rest of a stile. 

“Won't you take a rest, dear?” she said ; “ there’s room for two.” 

The young lady shook her head. As she fixed her eyes upon her 
companion, one peculiarity of hers became manifest. She was rather 
short-sighted, and, whenever examining anything or anybody, slightly 
closed her eyelashes. 

“If I were as rich as you,” continued Miss Combe after a pause, 
“ I know what I should do with my money.” 

“* Indeed ! pray tell me.” 

“‘T should build a church to the New Faith !” 

“Are you serious?” said Alma merrily. “Unfortunately, I don’t 
know what the new faith is.” 

“The faith of Humanity ; not Comte’s, which is Frenchified rubbish, 
but the beautiful faith in human perfection and the divine future of 
the race. Just think what a Church it would make! In the centre 
an altar ‘to the Unknown God’ ; painted windows all round, with 
the figures of all the great teachers, from Socrates to Herbert Spencer, 
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and signs of the zodiac and figures of the planets, if you like, on the 
celestial roof.” 

“T don’t quite see, Agatha, in what respect the new Church 
would be an improvement on the old one,” returned Alma; and 
as she spoke her eyes travelled over the still landscape, and saw far 
away, between her and the sea, the glittering spire of the church of 
Watermeads, 

“Tt would. be different in every particular,” said Miss Combe 
good-humouredly. “In the first place, the architecture would be, of 
course, pure Greek, and there would be none of the paraphernalia 
of superstition.” 

“ And Jesus Christ ?—would He have any place there at all? or 
would you banish Him with the rest of the gods ?” 

“Heaven forbid! He should be pictured in the very central 
window, over the altar—not bleeding, horrible, and crucified, but as 
the happy painters represented Him in the early centuries, a beautiful 
young Shepherd—yes, beautiful as Apollo—carrying under His arm 
a stray lamb.” 

Alma sighed, and shook her head again. She was amused with 
her friend’s opinions, and they never seemed to shock her, but her 
own attitude of mind with regard to Christianity was very different. 

“TI don’t think we have got so far as that yet,” she said, still 
watching the distant spire. ‘If you abolish Christ crucified you 
abolish Christ the Saviour altogether; for sorrow, suffering, and 
death were the signs of His heavenly mission. Besides, I am 
of Mr. Bradley's opinion, and think we have too many churches 
already.” 

* Does Ae think so?” exclaimed Miss Combe with some surprise. 

“Yes, I have often heard him say that God’s temple is the best 
—the open fields for a floor and the vaulted heavens for a roof.” 

Miss Combe rose, and they strolled on together. 

“ Ts he as heterodox as ever?” asked Miss Combe. 

“ Mr. Bradley? I don’t know what you mean by heterodox, but 
he has his 6wn opinions on the articles of his religion.” 

“Just so. He doesn’t believe in the miracles, for example.” 

“ Have you heard him say so ?” 

“ Not explicitly, but I have heard——” 

“ You musin’t believe all the nonsense you hear,” cried Alma 
eagerly. ‘“ He is too intellectual for the people, and they don’t 
understand him. But you shall go to church next Sunday, and hear 
him preach.” 

“ Rut I’m not a church-goer,” said the elder lady, smiling. “ On 
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Sundays I always read Herbert Spencer. Sermons are always so 
stupid.” 

“ Not always. Wait till you hear Mr. Bradley. When I listen 
to him, I always think of the great Abelard, whom they called ‘the 
angel of bright discourse.’ He says such wonderful things, and 
his voice is so beautiful. As he speaks, the church seems indeed a 
narrow place—too small for such words, for such a speaker ; and 
you long to hear him on some mountain top, preaching to a mul- 
titude under the open sky.” 

Miss Combe did not answer, but peeping sideways at her com. 
panion she saw that her face was warmly flushed, and her eyes were 
strangely bright and sparkling. She knew something, but not much, . 
of Alma’s relations with the vicar, and she hoped with all her heart 
that. they would never lead to matrimony. Alma was too wise 
a vestal, too precious to the cause of causes, to be thrown away 
on a mere country clergyman. In fact, Miss Combe had an errant 
brother of her own who, though an objectionable person, was a free- 
thinker, and in her eyes just the sort of husband for her friend. He 
was rather poor, not particularly handsome, and somewhat averse 
to soap and water ; but he had held his own in platform argument 
with divers clergymen, and was generally accounted a ticklish subject 
for the Christians. So she presently remarked :— 

“ The finest speaker I ever heard is my brother Tom. I wish 
you could hear Aim.” 

Alma had never done so, and, indeed, had never encountered 
the worthy in question. 

“ Ts he a clergyman ?” she asked innocently. 

“ Heaven forbid!” cried Miss Combe. “No; he speaks at the 
Hall of Science.” 

“ Oh!” 

“ We don’t quite agree ‘philosophically, for he is too thick with 
Bradlaugh’s party, but I know he’s coming round to Agnosticism. 
Poor Tom! He is so clever, and has been so unfortunate. He 
married miserably, you know.” 

“ Indeed,” said Alma, not much interested. 

“ There was a black-eyed sibyl of a woman who admired one of the 
Socialist lecturers, and when he died actually went to his lodgings, cut 
off his head, and carried it home under her cloak in the omnibus.” 

“ Horrible !” said Alma with a shudder. ‘ But what for?” 

“ To doi/, my dear, so that she might keep the skull as a sacred 
relic! When Tom was introduced to her she had it under a glass 
case on her mantelpiece, Well, she was a very intellectual. creature, 
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wonderfully ‘advanced,’ as they call it, and Tom was infatuated 
enough to make her his wife. They lived together for a year or so ; 
after which she took to.spiritualism, and finally died in a madhouse. 
So poor Tom’s free, and I hope when he marries again he’ll be more 
lucky.” 

Of course Miss Combe did not for a moment believe that her 
brother would have ever had any attraction in the eyes of her rich 
friend ; for Tom Combe was the reverse of winsome, even to hum- 
bler maidens—few of whom felt drawn to a man who never brushed 
his hair, had a beard like a Communist refugee, and smelt strongly of 
beer and tobacco. But blood is thicker than water, and Miss Combe 
could not forbear putting in a word in season. 

The word made little or no impression. The stately beauty 
walked silently on, full of her own thoughts and dreams, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CUCKOO-PINT-. 


LOSE by the hedge-side there runs a little streamlet known 

to the village children for two miles around by the strangely 
pleonastic title of the Bourne 
Brook. Pleonastic, I say, because 
bourne is, of course, good old 
English for what in modern English 
we call a brook, so that the two 
halves of the common name are, 
in fact, synonymous, the later word 
being added to the earlier by the 
same sort of unconscious redupli- 
cation as that which gives us the 
double forms of Windermere Lake 
or Mount Ben Jerlaw. I can’t tell 
you, though, what a world of life 
and interest is to be found among 
the low cliff banks and tiny shingle 
patches that bound the Bourne 
Brook. In the stream itself there 
are darting crayfish, which we can 
catch with our fingers by lifting up the green slimy stones ; there 
are caddis-worms, and big pond snails, and pouting miller’s-thumbs, 
and iridescent stickleback ; it is even rumoured, though I doubt 
whether on sufficient authority, that there are actually and positively 
in some of its pools and stickles genuine unadulterated real live 
trout. I know as a fact, however, that there are fresh-water mussels, 
for these I have fished up with my little dredging-net, and safely 
domesticated in the bell-glass aquarium. In the fields around there 
are ferns, and marsh-marigolds, and rushes, and roast-beef plants. 
And beside the water’s edge there are abundant leaves and blossoms 
of that strange flower the cuckoo-pint, whose counterfeit present- 
ment you see before you in the figure at the side of this page. Now, 
cuckoo-pint, or lords-and-ladies, or wild arum, whichever you choose 

' A lecture delivered at the Midland Institute, Birmingham. 
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to call it, is a very singular plant indeed ; and it seems to me we 
cannot do better than sit down and dissect one for the sake of 
understanding its queer internal arrangements. If it were a newly 
discovered Central African lily, we should all be reading about its 
extraordinary adaptations in all the newspapers : much more then, 
since it is a common English plant we have all known familiarly 
from childhood upward, ought we to wish for some explanation of its 
singular shape and its wonderful devices for entrapping and intoxi- 
cating helpless little flying insects. 

First of all, we must begin by recognising that the apparent 
flower of the cuckoo-pint is not one single blossom, but a whole 
group of separate blossoms, closely crowded together in two or three 
little distinct bundles on a long spike or succulent stem. And in 
order to let us all clearly understand the meaning and nature of the 
entire compound structure, I think we had better divide our subject 
(as if it were a sermon) into three heads. First, we must consider 
what are the actual parts to be distinguished from one another in the 
flower of the cuckoo-pint at the present day. Secondly, we must 
ask what was the course of evolution by which they each assumed 
those peculiar forms. And thirdly, we must inquire what good 
purpose in the economy of the plant is subserved by each part in 
the existing cuckoo-pints as we now find them. We shall thus have 
learnt, at last, what a cuckoo-pint is, how it came to be so, and why 
its various portions have been brought to assume their present forms. 

Beginning, then, with the purely structural or positive arrange- 
ment of the cuckoo-pint as we see it in nature at the present day, 
we see at once that its blossom consists mainly of a large greenish- 
purple sheath or hood, at the top of a long stalk, inclosing a tall 
fleshy spike or club, shaped something like a mace, and protruding 
from the hood in front, so as to show its coloured and expanded 
summit above the point of junction of the two lips. That is all 
that one can see of the blossom from the outside ; but in reality 
these two conspicuous organs form no part of the actual and 
genuine flowers themselves at all. They are merely incidental 
accessories, put there for an excellent purpose indeed, as every- 
thing always is in the balanced economy of nature ; but not 
essential or necessary to the existence of the flowers as 
flowers, though most noticeable from their size and hue to the 
superficial eyes of the unscientific human kind. In order to see (43 
the true flowers themselves, we must cut open the side of the @ 
hood or sheath, as has been done in the accompanying diagram, 
and then one can observe a number of small knobby bodies clustering 
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in three groups along the lower part of the club-shaped spike or central 
axis. Those little knobby bodies, of whicli thére aré a great many 
in each arum, form the réal blossoms’ of the cuckoo-pint ; and they 
are inclosed in the sheathing hood for a very good reason, as we 
shall hereafter see, in order to insure the carrying out of their 
proper function, the final production of seeds and berries. 

If one looks closely at the diagram, however, one can notice that 
these little knobby flowers are not all quite similar to one another. 
They consist of three distinct kinds, all three of which are always 
found in true arums of this type. At the bottom there are a whole 
group of small cushion-like green lumps, each with a little point in 
its centre, and all closely packed together in several irregular rows, 
like Indian corn on the cob. These green lumps are the pistil- 
bearing flowers ; each of them represents a single very degraded 
blossom, and each will grow out at a later stage into one of the 
bright scarlet berries which form such beautiful objects in the hedge- 
rows and waysides during the autunm months. We could not 
possibly have a simpler type of flower than these lowest pistil-bearing 
blossoms ; they are in fact the central floral notion reduced to its 
ideally simplest terms. ‘They consist each of a single rudimentary 
berry, containing a single seed, and crowned by a little point or 
stigma, which is the sensitive surface to be fertilised by the pollen 
from the other flowers. 

In the middle, here, come the flowers of this second or pollen- 
bearing sort, each of which again consists of naked stamens ; that 
is to say, each flower is here reduced to one solitary part, analogous 
to the little pollen-sacs that you see hanging out in the centre of 
a tiger lily or most other conspicuous garden blossoms. Every such 
stamen is made up of two tiny bags, which open when ripe and 
discharge their golden pollen. Though the pollen looks to the 
naked eye like mere yellow dust, yet, when put under a microscope, 
it is seen to consist of small egg-like bodies, having a characteristic 
shape and appearance in each different flower, exactly as the seeds 
and fruits have to the naked eye. In order for any flower to be 
impregnated and to produce seed, it is necessary that pollen from 
the stamens should fall upon the sensitive surface of the pistil; and 
when this happens, the pistil begins to swell and grows at last into 
the ripe fruit. 

Lastly, on top of all, come a group of very peculiar blossoms, 
found only in the arum and nowhere else, and consisting of several 
little green knobs, like those of the pistil-bearing flowers, but each 
crowned by a long hair or filament, bent downwards towards the 
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base of the hood or sheath, and very much. larger than the.sensitive 
surface.of the lower blossoms. The origin and meaning of these 
peculiar organs we will come to consider later on ; for the present it 
will be sufficient to observe their shape and position, and to notice 
that their hairs point downward and inward like the spikes of a 
lobster pot, at a point exactly corresponding to the narrowest neck 
or throat of the inclosing sheath. 

And now, how did the cuckoo-pint come to possess this very 
singular arrangement of tiny separate flowers in a close spike, female 
below, male in the centre, and neuter or rudimentary on the top of 
all? To answer this question properly, we must go back to the 
earlier ancestors of the arum tribe—and I may as well start fair by 
saying at once that the arums are by descent degenerate lilies, and 
that each of these very degraded little flowers really represents a 
primitive full-blown and bright-coloured lily blossom. If you have 
ever looked at all closely into a common lily of any sort, you know 
that it is made up of six brilliant petals or flower-leaves, inclosing 
six long pendulous stamens, and with a seed-vessel or ovary of three 
cells in the very centre. Such a blossom as that we call a perfect 
flower, because it possesses within itself all the component elements 
of any blossom—calyx, petals, stamens, and pistil. Moreover, it is, 
so to speak, a self-contained and self-sufficing flower ; it has bright 
petals to entice an insect fertiliser, pollen to impregnate its ovary, 
and embryo seeds to form the future ripe fruit. But you probably 
know that it is highly undesirable for a flower to be fertilised with 
pollen from its own stamens: those plants which are impregnated 
from the stamens of their neighbours always produce more seed and 
stronger seedlings than those which are impregnated with home-made 
pollen from their own sacks. The difference is just that between 
breeding in and in among animals and securing an infusion of fresh 
blood from generation to generation. Hence, cross-fertilisation is 
the great end aimed at by all flowers ; and those plants which happen 
to vary in any direction favourable to cross-fertilisation invariably 
succeed best in the struggle for life, while those which happen to 
vary in any direction hostile to it, or which acquire the bad habit of 
self-fertilisation, tend slowly to go to the wall and to die out from 
inherited and ever-increasing feebleness of constitution. 

There can be very little doubt that the ancestors of the arums had 
originally six coloured petals like the lilies, for a reason which I 
will shortly mention ; and inside these petals were six stamens and 
a three-celled ovary or unripe capsule. It is a very long step, 
certainly, from such perfect flowers as those to such very rudimentary 
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and reduced types as the little florets which we get in the cuckoo- 
pint, each consisting of a few stamens or a single one-seeded fruitlet, 
without any trace of petals whatsoever. Yet we have very good 
evidence of the slow course of degradation by which the arums have 
reached their present condition ; and several surviving intermediate 
forms enable us to bridge over the intervening gulf. In other words, 
there are plants which resemble the lilies in some things, while they 
resemble the arums in others ; and by means of these plants we can 
trace a regular gradation from the perfect and bright-coloured 
flowers of the true lily to the imperfect and inconspicuous little 
unisexual blossoms of our English cuckoo-pint. 

Look first at the curious flower which is represented for us here 
in the little sketch at the side. In the slow rivers 
of Suffolk, and along the shallow edges of the 
Norfolk broads, there grows a pretty spiky water- 
plant, known by the scientific name of Acorus, or 
by the simpler English titles of sweet-flag and 

: sweet-sedge. This acorus is a highly aromatic 

reed-like plant, with long lance-shaped leaves, and a dense spike of 
small yellowish-green blossoms, standing out in a cylindrical form 
from the thick rod which does duty for its stem. At first sight you 
would not say that these flowers differed very much from those of 
the arum ; they look pretty much the same sort of small unnoticeable 
green knobs to a casual observer. But when one comes to pick out 
one of them from the close mass, and to examine it with a common 
pocket lens, one can see at once that, though very much reduced in 
size and colour, it is still at bottom essentially a lily flower. In the 
diagram we have one of these small blossoms considerably enlarged, 
and it is easy to see that it possesses all the various parts which 
characterise the true lilies. There are six petals, clearly enough, 
though they are minute and green instead of being brilliantly coloured; 
and they are closely folded over the central organs, instead of being 
bent back and displayed ostentatiously to the eyes of passing insects. 
There are six stamens too, one under each petal, almost concealed 
by the scale-like covering ; and in the centre there is an ovary which 
when cut across proves to have sometimes two and sometimes three 
seed-bearing cells, for the number here has become a little indefinite: 
nature, so to speak, has begun to lose count. There can be no sort 
of doubt, then, that acorus represents a very reduced and degraded 
lily, still retaining all its primitive structural arrangements, but with 
its flowers greatly diminished in size, and with its original bright 
colour almost entirely lost by disuse and degradation. 
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The reason why this little acorus or sweet-sedge has thus gone 
backward in the course of development is not a very difficult one to 
understand. Brilliant flowers like the lilies depend for fertilisation 
upon large colour-loving insects, such as bees and butterflies, which 
are attracted by their flaunting bues and their abundant store of rich 
honey, and so unconsciously carry the impregnating pollen from head 
to head. But many other plants find it suits their purpose better 
to depend either upon the wind or upon small insect friends of less 
pronounced esthetic tastes ; and this is especially the case, among 
other classes, with almost all waterside plants. Hence such plants 
have usually acquired small and inconspicuous separate flowers ; and 
then, to make up for their loss in attractiveness, like cheap sweet- 
meats, they have very largely increased their numbers. Or, to put 
the matter more simply and physically, in waterside situations those 
plants succeed best which have a relatively large number of indi- 
vidually small and unnoticeable flowers, massed together into large 
and closely serried bundles. Hence, in such situations, there is a 
tendency for petals to be suppressed, and for blossoms to grow 
minute ; because the large and bright flowers seldom succeed in 
attracting big land-insects like bees or butterflies, while the small 
and thick-set ones usually do succeed in attracting a great many little 
flitting waterside midges. 

For such a ré/e our friend the sweet-sedge is peculiarly well 
adapted. Its small yellowish blossoms, though separately unnote- 
worthy, are rendered conspicuous in the mass by their dense 
grouping : and its extremely aromatic perfume makes it a great 
favourite with the tiny flies and water-haunting insects, who are much 
more guided in their search for food by scent than by sight. These 
little flies carry its pollen from one head to another, and so un- 
consciously fertilise the future seeds, and give the plant a firm foot- 
hold in all situations which are naturally suitable for its peculiar mode 
of growth. 

Next in descending order, on the way to the cuckoo-pint, we may 
take that common white lily which grows so often in cottage windows, 
and which boasts more names, Latin and English, than almost any 
other plant whose personal acquaintance I have ever had the 
pleasure of making. The members of a Sheffield long firm them- 
selves have seldom so many aliases as this honest and unoffending 
flower. Botanists call it Richardia Africana ; gardeners dub it Calla 
Ethiopica ; and the general public knows it indiscriminately as 
Ethiopian lily, white calla, snowy arum, St. Helena arrowroot, and 
lily of the Nile. However, in spite of its numerous disguises, I dare 
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say it will be easy to recognise the plant I mean, when I say that it is 
very much like a cuckoo-pint, only with a pure snow-white hood, 
and a bright golden yellow spike projecting from the top. As in the 
cuckoo-pint, this golden spike is the part which contains the true 
flowers ; and the snow-white hood is only a sort of shroud or cloak 
which covers them in from the vulgar gaze. ‘The A®thiopian lily, then 
(since we must choose one among its many names), presents us with 
a further step on the downward path of degradation from the true 
lilies towards the thoroughgoing cuckoo-pint: for as preachers 
justly remark, there is no drawing a line after you have once begun 
upon the wrong track ; and a lily which lets in the thin end of the 
wedge by becoming a sweet-sedge is almost certain to end at last, 
in the form of its remote descendants, as a mere degenerate and 
neglected arum. 

When we cut open the hood of the Ethiopian lily, we find inside 
it a spike somewhat resembling that of the cuckoo-pint, but differ- 
ing in one or two important particulars. Near the bottom, at a point 
corresponding to that where the female flowers grow in the wild 
English arum, the white A2thiopian lily has a number of small 
greenish knobs, apparently embedded in a golden yellow matrix ; at 
the top, the whole of the spike consists of a similar golden-yellow 
substance, which, at a certain period in the flowering process, 
effloresces, so to speak, with a copious greasy white dust, something 
like starch or wheaten flour. But if we split down the spike itself 
through the centre, we can soon find out what is the meaning of this 
curious arrangement. The golden substance which makes up the 
mass of the spike consists really of innumerable yellow stamens, 
packed so tightly together over the whole stem, and so closély sessile 
(as we call it technically) upon the central axis, that they look like a 
single piece of homogeneous waxy material. You can separate them 
from one another, however, with your fingers, and then you see that 
each one is roughly pentagonal or hexagonal in outline, owing to the 
pressure of its surrounding neighbours, and that it consists essentially 
of a small pollen bag, containing a quantity of yellowish liquid. 
When the stamens are quite ripe, this liquid assumes the form of 
small white pollen grains, which are pushed out as the bags open, 
and become the efflorescence or powder that covers the spike in its 
ripe state. At the bottom of the spike, where we get the pistil- 
pearing flowers in the cuckoo-pint, the Aithiopian lily has several 
small blossoms intermediate between the perfect flowers of the acorus 
and the very imperfect flowers of the arum; for each of them has 
here a central green knob or capsule, surrounded by four or five 
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stamens, but without any petals, or even any scales to represent 
them. These form the green bodies which I have already described 
as apparently embedded in a hard yellow matrix ; and that yellow 
matrix is composed of the stamens. The lower part of the Ethiopian 
lily, in fact, consists of irregular flowers which have quite Jost their 
petals, but which still retain both stamens and pistil ;-while in the 
upper part, as in the central group of the arum, the pistils have dis- 
appeared also, and only the stamens remain. Such a plant as this 
lily, then, is clearly on the way. to: becoming -what: the arum :has 
actually become ; its flowers already show.a tendency towards: the 
unisexual condition. In the upper portion they have all become 
actually unisexual, for there we get nothing but stamens ; in the lower 
part they remain irregularly bisexual, for there, though the stamens 
are often reduced in number, some of them still remain embedded 
on the spike between the scattered pistils. Even in the upper half of 
the spike, the blossoms often keep up some marks of their original 
bisexual character, for you will occasionally find a few stray green 
knobs sparsely sprinkled here and there among the golden stamens 
of the top portion. Nevertheless, we may fairly say that even here a 
tendency towards specialisation has been distinctly set up; the 
uppermost flowers tend to become almost entirely pollen-bearing 
sacks, and the lowermost flowers tend to become preponderatingly, 
though not entirely, seed-bearing ovaries. 

Now, if we turn from these transitional steps to the completely 
developed arum, what do we find? Here, the top of the spike has 
become completely bald and bare of flowers, instead of being 
covered, as in the A£thiopian lily, with thickly grouped florets up to 
its very summit ; and at the same time, the actual flowers in the 
lower portion, instead of running together into an uninterrupted cone, 
are separated into three distinct groups or bodies. At the bottom 
of all, as in the A2thiopian lily, we now get the female flowers alone ; 
only, instead of being intermixed with stamens, they consist simply 
of naked ovaries ; the differentiation or specialisation of the flowers 
is here complete. Above them, as before, we get the male flowers, 
reduced to a single stamen, or rather to a group of six stamens each, 
all run together. And at the top of all we get a perfectly new factor 
in the compound community—a number of green sacks capped by 
downward-pointing hairs, which are, in fact, abortive pistils, like those 
organs that form the lower group, only with their ovaries barren, and 
their styles or sensitive surfaces lengthened out into spiky hairs. 
What may be the use or function of these curious objects we will 
proceed to inquire a little later ; for the present we must turn our 
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attention to the origin of another part of the cuckoo-pint’s apparent 
blossom, the large and conspicuous greenish-purple hood, which 
alone composes the flower in the popular sense of the word. 

There is nothing at all like that, a casual observer would probably 
be tempted at first to say, in any ordinary true lily that any one ever 
yet came across, A bunch of lilies growing on a stalk, with a sort of 
huge winding-sheet wrapped round them, is a thing that surely 
nobody has ever seen. So it would seem at a first glance ; and yet 
there is one lily-like plant that we all know well, in which the 
flowers are at one time wrapped up in exactly such an enveloping 
sheet. Have you ever watched a natcissus or a daffodil unfolding 
its pretty yellow buds? If you have you will remember that at first 
they are all tightly covered over by a thin papery membrane, shaped 
exactly like the hood of this cuckoo-pint ; and that after the 
scented blossoms have all come out, this membrane, or spathe, as we 
call it in the horrid technical language of botany, turns back upon 
the stem, like a sort of cup below the flowers. To be sure, the 
daffodil and the narcissus are not, in the strictest sense of the word, 
true lilies at all, because they have not got their seed-vessel in the 
right place (poor things) ; but even in the technically restricted lily 
family itself, there are lilies with just such a spathe or enveloping 
membrane, as in the familiar head of onions and garlic, as weil as in 
some more respectable and dignified flowers. Now, one has only got 
to suppose the number of buds in each head largely increased, the 
whole head lengthened out into a spike, and the spathe or sheath 
grown larger into a completely inclosing hood, and there we have at 
once an arum or an A2thiopian lily. Only, as often happens under 
such circumstances, the individual flowers have now grown too small 
to attract the fertilising insects separately on their own account ; so 
the spathe or hood has to do duty for them all at once collectively. 
It incloses and conceals the various minute flowers, but it becomes 
itself coloured and attractive, so as to allure the eyes of the little 
insects on behalf of the entire community. In other words, when the 
central flowers had become so much diminished in size by disuse, by 
loss of their petals, and by specialisation of sexes, they ran no chance 
of getting fertilised at all unless they possessed some exceptional 
means of attracting insects. Hence those alone have survived which 
happened to develop some such attractive organ as the hood of the 
Ethiopian lily or the purple central spike of the English arum. 

And now we come at last to the final purpose of all these curious 
structural arrangements. The object of them all is to insure the 
cross-fertilisation of the different heads of flowers; and the way in 
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which they effect this end is singularly ingenious, interesting, and 
almost intentional in its design. The A®thiopian lily, one can 
readily understand, attracts many insects by its large brilliant white 
hood, as well as by the rich golden-yellow colour of the stamens 
which cover the summit of its spike. But in the arum the top of 
the spike is bare, and has become expanded into a club-shaped 
organ, which is deeply tinged with purple, and stands out vividly 
against the bright green of the spathe at its back, so as to form an 
excellent advertisement for the giddy eyes of little passing winged 
insects. It is upon these insects that the arum depends entirely 
for fertilisation, and the way in which it manages to obtain their 
services is as curious as anything in the whole range of vegetable 
existence. 

If, when the arum-flowers are just beginning to blossom, I were 
to cut down one of the hoods in the fashion shown in our second 
diagram, I should find a great many tiny winged flies all crawling 
about at the very bottom of the deep tube. ‘They have come from 
some other neighbouring arum flower, where they have been well 
dusted with the golden pollen ; and they crawl down the neck of the 
hood, past the lobster-pot hairs which close its narrowest portion, 
into the broader open space beneath. Here they find the pistil- 
bearing blossoms just ripe for impregnation ; and crawling over 
them in an aimless sort of fashion, they rub off upon their sensitive 
surfaces some of the pollen which they brought with them from the 
last plant they visited. This pollen thus cross-fertilises the fruit, and 
produces in it seeds which are the product of two distinct parents, 
and therefore capable of springing up into vigorous seedlings of 
the strongest sort. 

But though the small flies have thus benefited the plant by 
fertilising its ovaries with pollen brought from another head, they have 
as yet got no return for their trouble in the shape of meat or drink. 
For the stamens are not yet ripe, and do not ripen until after the 
pistils have set their fruit. If they did otherwise, then the pollen 
would fall from them down upon the sensitive surfaces of their 
sister blossoms below, and the plant would accordingly be self- 
fertilised, a thing to be always avoided as far as possible. Accord- 
ingly, it is a fixed rule in the cuckoo-pints that the pistils, which are 
below, come to maturity first, while the stamens, which are above, 
shed their stock of pollen a day or two later. This being so, the 
flies find nothing in the new flower to detain them any longer ; and 
if they could, they would crawl up the spike and get out again by 
the same way as they got in. Here, however, the curious lobster- 
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pot hairs for the first time come into play. They act, in short, 
exactly like a common eel-trap. The flies walked in easily enough, 
the way the hairs naturally pointed ; but when they try to walk out 
again, they find their way completely blocked by the chevaux-de- 
frise of stiff bristles. There is nothing that beats a crawling insect 
like a thicket of hairs ; he finds it as impossible to creep up against 
their grain as we ourselves find it to force our way through a tropical 
jungle of cactus and prickly spurges. So there they wait perforce 
for a time in durance vile, wandering up and down helplessly among © 
the lower flowers, and effectually brushing off against them every 
single grain of pollen which they brought on their legs or breasts 
from the last flower they visited. 

At last, in a day or so, the young berries begin to swell slowly, 
and all the pistil-bearing flowers show by this quickening action that 
they have been duly and properly fertilised. Then comes the turn 
of the stamens. One after another they open their little double 
pollen-sacks, and shed their golden powder down upon the wings 
and bodies of the small flies imprisoned beneath. Even if a little of 
it happens to catch upon the pistils here and there, that does not 
matter now, for all the ovaries are already duly impregnated, and the 
sensitive surfaces have shrivelled utterly away ; so most of the pollen 
falls on to the floor of the hood, where the small flies are waiting im- 
patiently and hungrily for the Danae flood. It covers them all over 
from head to foot with the golden grains, and clogs their legs and 
wings and bodies in every portion. A fine time the flies have of it 
then. They get actually drunk with pollen after their fast ; and if 
you cut open one of the hoods in this stage of development, you will 
find the little creatures positively reeling about in their intoxication, 
and so full-fed with rich grains that they can hardly use their legs or 
wings to crawl or fly. A little fresh air seems to revive them 
slightly, as is often the case with other gentlemen under similar 
circumstances ; and then they can feebly fly away after a few minutes. 

But in the natural state of things, when no wandering botanist 
comes with his penknife to make what he calls in his lively language 
a “ longitudinal section of arum maculatum,” the flies remain at the 
bottom of their deep well till they have eaten almost all the pollen, 
and got most helplessly and stupidly drunk in the process. A great 
waste of pollen this, for the plant, of course ; but still it costs no 
more than honey would do, and quite enough remains on the legs 
and wings of the flies to impregnate their fellow-blossoms on another 
plant. At last all the pollen is shed and eaten, and then the flies 
again become anxious to shift their quarters to some more favourable 
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spot, where there is more food to be found, and another drunken 
orgy to be expected. This time, however, the hairs no longer 
impede their progress ; they have all shrivelled up meanwhile, and 
the eel-trap is therefore now dissolved ; so the flies hurry away once 
more, covered with the stock of pollen-dust which has been showered 
down upon them by their late host. 

One might suppose, at first, that after one such experience the 
flies would studiously avoid cuckoo-pints in future. Nothing of the 
sort. Experience seems to be thrown away upon insects; and 
besides, the little creatures seem to enjoy their intoxicated revels. 
Pollen apparently acts upon them as an incentive, exactly as opium 
acts upon aChinaman. The first thing they do the moment they are 
released is to forthwith fly off to the nearest other cuckoo-pint. They 
see a purple, club-shaped spike, somewhere close. by, overtopping 
the folded lips of the green hood, and they make straight for that 
well-known signpost, as the lordly human race makes for the flaring 
lights of a gilded public-house. Once more they crawl down the 
funnel-shaped tube ; once more they pass the eel-pot hairs ; and 
once more they rub off the pollen that clings to their legs and sides 
upon the sensitive surfaces of the lower flowers. For a while they 
have again to fast in their narrow prison ; and then the stamens of 
the second arum open their pollen-sacks, and dust the greedy insects 
a second or third time with golden grains. So, throughout the 
whole flowering season of the arums, these little flies go about from 
head to head in constant relays, unconsciously benefiting the plant, 
while they are effecting their own hungry purpose in eating up the 
spare pollen. From the point of view of the insects, the only use of 
arums is to produce food and shelter for wandering flies ; but from 
the point of view of the plant, the only use of insects is to act as 
common carriers for the conveyance of pollen from one head to 
another. Man, however, is far wiser and more expansive in his 
ideas about the economy of nature than either : according to him, 
the real, final end of all this beautiful and marvellous mechanism is 
to produce Portland arrowroot for starching his own civilised shirt- 
fronts, wristbands, and collars. 

After the dissolute small flies have performed their function in 
the economy of the cuckoo-pint by thus fertilising the small green 
ovaries, the plant begins to enter upon a fresh phase of its existence. 
It has now no further use for its hood and its purple-topped spike, which 
have answered their purpose in attracting the insects ; and therefore 
it gets rid of them in the same summary way in which mankind 


generally get rid of a faithful old horse, or a superannuated servant. 
M2 
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The hood withers slowly away ; the top of the spike, as far down 
as the base of the cluster of stamens, gradually decays ; and at last 
you find nothing left but a bunch of rather shapeless green berries, 
elevated on a stiff, fleshy stalk, and with a scar at their bottom 
in the place where the hood used once to join on. As 
summer wears away the berries grow bigger and bigger, while 
at the same time they become redder and redder. At last, 
with the first approach of autumn, they appear as the bright 
Fic. # cluster of coral-coloured berries represented at the side 
(Fig. 4), with which we are all so familiar in our September hedge- 
rows. 
What is the use of this new manceuvre? Well, it is not simply 
that common to most succulent fruits. Each of these bright red 
berries incloses a single hard nut-like seed. Its object is to attract 
the fruit-eating birds, the field-mice, and the other small animals, to 
eat it up whole. For this end, just as so many flowers have bright- 
coloured petals to attract the eyes of insects, many fruits have bright- 
coloured pulpy coverings to attract the eyes of birds or mammals. 
And as the flowers put honey in their nectaries as an allurement for 
the bees, so the fruits put sugary juices in their pulp as an allurement 
for the robins and bullfinches. But what good can it do the plant 
to have its fruit swallowed whole? Simply this : the little hard nuts 
inside are indigestible ; they pass unaltered through the bird’s body, 
and thus they are dispersed in fresh places and under circumstances 
admirably adapted for the favourable growth of the young seedling. 
That is just the ordinary plan of all fruit-bearers. The arum, how- 
ever, has a still more cruel and insidious mode of procedure. Its 
berries are poisonous ; and very often, I believe, they destroy the 
little birds that they have enticed by their delusive prettiness. Then 
the body of the murdered robin decays away, and forms a moulder- 
ing manure-heap, from which the young cuckoo-pint derives a store 
of fresh nutriment. I will not positively assert that it is for this 
reason that the cuckoo-pint has acquired its poisonous juices ; but I 
cannot help seeing that if any berry happened to show any tendency 
in such a direction, and so occasionally poisoned the creatures which 
eat it, it would thereby obtain an advantage in the struggle for exist- 
ence, and would tend to increase the poisonous habit so far as it 
continued to obtain any further advantage by so doing. To some 
people this may seem grotesque; but the grotesqueness is in the 
facts of nature, not in the appreciation of their inevitable results. 
Poisonous berries are unquestionably useful to the plants which bear 
them ; and if we find their usefulness ridiculous, that is a peculiarity 
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of our own sense of humour which in no way affects the abstract 
truth of the observation. There are many other curious points of 
interest about the arum : there are the glossy arrow-headed leaves ; 
there is the sharp, deterrent, pungent juice ; the tall, succulent, biting 
stem ; the thick, starchy, poisonous rootstock, where the plant lays by 
the store of nutriment it collects each summer for next spring’s flower- 
ingseason. All these demand and repay the minutest and most careful 
study. But life is too short for us to know even a cuckoo-pint to 
the very bottom ; and so, perhaps, instead of turning aside to other 
subjects of interest in its structure and functions, it will be best to 
recapitulate afresh from an historical point of view the main steps in 
the evolution of the arum tribe at which we have already glanced. 
Originally, the ancestors of the arum were a sort of lilies, with 
bright petals, and with six stamens and a three-celled ovary to each 
flower. They had also a papery spathe or hood, like the narcissus 
and the onion, at the base of their blossoms ; and this spathe has 
been gradually modified into the green hood of the modern cuckoo- 
pint. Slowly the flowers became reduced in size, like those of 
acorus ; and then they grew degraded in structure, till at last they 
entirely lost all their petals, a stage at which the lower flowers of the 
“Ethiopian lily still remain. Next, the blossoms began to differen. 
tiate into three distinct groups, which owed their specialised form to 
the new mode of insect fertilisation. ‘The lowest flowers lost all 
their stamens, and were reduced to a single ovary each. The middle 
flowers lost all their ovaries, and were reduced to a few stamens each. 
The topmost flowers underwent a still more curious change, and after 
losing their stamens made their ovaries abortive, in order to act as 
eel-traps for the fertilising flies. The series of alterations by which 
these structural modifications were brought about must have been 
very slow; and they must have been produced by the constant 
fertilisation of such arums as best retained the visiting flies, and the 
dying out of such as did not well retain them. Last of all, the 
berries grew large and red under the influence of animal selection, 
those berries which attracted birds succeeding in producing new 
plants, while those which did not so attract them died out unsuccess- 
fully. And at the same time the ovary came to contain only one 
seed, instead of three cells with many seeds, because one seed under 
the new and improved method of dispersion went as far as five or ten 
would have gone under the old and wasteful casual method. Thus 
at last what had been a bunch of distinct coloured lilies grew to be 
a cuckoo-pint with an inclosing hood and a spike of minute central 
inconspicuous flowers. GRANT ALLEN. 
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FOSEPH AND ZULEYVKHA. 


HE story of Joseph and Zuleykha is the ideal love-tale of the 
East. The loves of Khusru and Shirin, and of Leyla and 
Mejnun, are indeed famous in Persian romance, and the poets of the 
sweetest of Eastern tongues never weary of recounting the sorrows 
and joys of these heroic lovers. But even their moving histories 
cannot compete with the love of Zuleykha in the affection of the 
multitude. She and Joseph are the ideals of woman’s love and 
manly beauty to the Persian ; they are, with a difference, the Juliet 
and Romeo of the East. More than this, to the mystical poets of 
the Sufis, who were ever seeking for analogies between the passions 
of this life and the holier emotions of the soul, Zuleykha is the type 
of the yearning of the human heart for the ineffable beauty of the 
Creator ; and the woes and vicissitudes of the Egyptian princess are 
emblematic of the weary struggles of the soul in its search for that 
union with the Universal Spirit which is the end and aim of Persian 
mysticism. The ardour of supplicating Zuleykha and the cold purity 
of Joseph represent the eagerness of the soul and the inexorable 
demands of God, who will have naught but a perfect service. This 
double character has given the romance an unrivalled hold upon 
Persian poets. Whether as the history of human passion, or as the 
symbol of the yearning of the soul for Infinite Beauty, the story of 
Joseph and Zuleykha was equally attractive to the half-sensual, half- 
mystical spirit of the Persian poet, and there is no theme that 
has received so many tributes from singers of the most diverse 
orders. To the present day a “second Joseph” is the highest title 
by which beautiful youth can be praised, and the love of Zuleykha 
is the Eastern ideal of woman’s passionate devotion. The romance 
has the additional merit of religious authority, for it is recounted at 
great length in the Koran, and Mohammad does not fear to call it a 
“‘most excellent story.” As told in the Koran, however, Zuleykha is 
merely what we know by the name of Potiphar’s wife ; in Persian 
poetry she is idealised into something very different. The character 
of this Eastern heroine as drawn by Jami, in the beautiful poem 
which Mr. Griffith has recently translated into charming English 
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verse,' is purified from the coarser elements which the Biblical 
narrative contains. - By subtle indications of motives, and arrange- 
ment of the circumstances, the purity of Zuleykha is upheld in the 
face of apparently conflicting facts, and the final impression of the 
whole character which is left upon the mind is: entirely noble and 
womanly. It is strange that so beautiful a poem has never before 
been translated, as a whole, into English. The only version we 
possessed until now was a little volume of selections - from 
Rosenzweig’s German translation put into good English prose by 
Mr. Robinson in the excellent miniature library of Persian poets 
which we are glad to see he has just now privately reprinted in a 
very tasteful form.? 

The poem begins with a prologue and five cantos—if these short 
sections of about seventy lines can so be called—of a religious 
character, in praise of God and the Prophet. The next five cantos 
indicate the general subject. The poet writes of Beauty, queen of all, 
who “brings her chains, and we her slaves adore,” and Zove, the 
meet interpreter of Beauty, without which we live in vain ; and Jami 
tells how he has lived for love, and now when his hair is white he 
will recount “some tale of love’s adventure that may win His name 
remembrance in the world ;” he extols the power of Speech— 

Speech, prince of new-born blossoms that belong 
To Love, is prelude to Love’s book of song, 
and speech alone can express the wonder of Joseph’s beauty and 
Zuleykha’s love. The Vision of Adam tells how the first man foresaw 
and blessed the “ Moon of Canaan” before the ages were; and 
Yusuf (or Joseph) describes the ideal youth of Eastern poetry, whose 
Happy mother, 
Bore him the heavenly moon’s terrestrial brother. 
In the heart’s garden a fair plant was reared ; 
A bright young moon in the soul’s heaven appeared ; 
and tells how his kinsfolk contended for his guardianship, and Jacob 
found in him his sole delight— 


From the sons that were round him he Jooked away, 
And turned to him as we turn to pray. 


The story itself now begins. It may be divided into four parts. 


‘Yusuf and Zulaikha: a Poem by Jami; translated from the Persian into 
English verse by Ralph Griffith. (Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1882.) 

* Persian Poetry for English Readers : being specimens of six of the greatest 
classical poets of Persia—Firdusi, Nizami, Sadi, Jelal-ed-din Rumi, Hafiz, and 
Jami; with biographical notices and notes. By S. Robinson. (Printed for 
private circulation, 1883.) 
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First, thirteen cantos are occupied with Zuleykha, before her meeting 
with Joseph; second, eleven cantos tell the history of Joseph to his 
arrival in Egypt and admission into Potiphar’s household ; third, 
twenty-four cantos describe the long and fruitless struggle of 
Zuleykha to win Joseph’s love ; and fourth, in eight cantos, Joseph 
in power takes pity on her devotion, and they are happy together 
till death, the terminator of delights and separator of companions, 
comes to sunder them. Four cantos of a valedictory character, not 
translated by Mr. Griffith, conclude the poem. 

The Zuleykha book opens with a picture of the heroine herself, 
the daughter of a King of the West, whose power and glory were 
unsurpassed, but of whose “ royal house the most brilliant star, A 
gem from the chest where the treasures are,” was Zuleykha herself— 


Her stature was like to a palm-tree grown 

In the garden of grace where no sin is known. 
Bedewed by the love of her father the king, 

She mocked the cypress that rose by the spring. 
Sweet with the odour of musk, a snare 

To the heart of the wise was the maiden’s hair. 
Tangled at night, in the morning through 

Her long thick tresses a comb she drew, 

And cleft the heart of the musk-deer in twain, 
As for that rare odour he sighed in vain. 

A dark shade fell from her loose hair sweet 

As jasmine over the rose of her feet. . . 

If on the eye of a lover she stepped, 

Her foot would float on the tear which he wept. 


Surrounded by maidens like cypresses, with Peri faces, she was 


heedless of fate and its cruel play, 
Sport was her. business and life was gay ; 


for as yet “to love and be loved was unknown to her.” But the 
time came when her peace was to be broken, and fate was to press 
upon her with its heavy hand. One night as she slept a vision 
came before the eye of her spirit. The description of the sleeping 
earth is in Jami’s finest style— 


Sweet was the morning of life, the night 

Was filled like the spring-tide of youth with delight, 
Each bird was asleep, and each fish in the rill, 

And even the stream of events was still. 

In this garden, the joy of uncounted eyes, 

All were at rest save the stars in the skies, 

Night had hushed the tongue of the tinkling bell, 
And stolen the sense of the sentinel. 

His twisted tail, as he curled him round, 

Was a collar to choke the voice of the hound. 
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The bird of night had no power to sing, 

For his reed was cut with the sword of his wing. 
The drowsy watchman scarce raised his eye, 
And the palace dome, where it rose on high, 
Wore, as his senses had well-nigh fled, 

The form of a monstrous poppy-head. 

The drummer ceased, and his hand, o’ercome 
By the might of slumber, lay still on the drum, 
Ere the loud-voiced Muézzin calling to prayer, 
Had rolled up the beds of the sleepers there. 


It was, then, when “the rose of her limbs strewed the couch 
of her rest,” that Zuleykha saw a soul-disturbing vision of a 


youth— 
nay, a being from spirit-land, 
From the world of glory, more lovely far 
Than the large-eyed damsels of Paradise are. 


The vision vanished all too soon, and 


When Night, the black raven, had flown away, 
And the cock crew loud at the dawn of day, 


Zuleykha’s eyes searched the room for the youth of her dream 
and found him not, “and she shrinks as a soft flower shrinks in the 
cold.” 

It was impossible to reveal her secret to her unsuspicious maidens, 
who wonder if the Evil Eye, or Magic, has affected their mistress. 
She must hide her trouble. 


Her lips of sugar would laugh, but pain 
Knotted her heart like the sugar-cane. 


And often she had well-nigh died before welcome night came, when 
she could give her grief its way. 


Then she turned her face to the wali of lament, 

And her back was curved as a harp is bent. 

The strings of that harp were the streams from her eyes, 
And its voice was the tune of her ceaseless sighs. 

From the depths of her soul the wild music rose, 

And its treble and bass were the tale of her woes. 


It was an ill enough fate to be robbed of her heart, but worse 
when the robber was unknown and had vanished. Zuleykha bewails 
her destiny, and pines and wastes, until a Shakespearian old 
nurse discovers the cause and tells the king that his daughter is 
dying of unrequited love. Suitors come from all the regions of the 
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earth, but she will have none of them. She has seen her vision 
yet twice again, and the beautiful youth has at length told her who 
he is—“ In Egypt’s land I am Grand Vizier.” But no envoy comes 
from the banks of the Nile, and till he comes no suitor will she 


accept. 
The soft wind blowing from Egypt’s sand, 
Bringing dust to mine eyes from that happy land, 
Sweeter a hundredfold would be 
Than the musk-laden breezes of Tartary. 


So her father, the King of the West, called to him a wise and 
discreet chamberlain, and sent him to Egypt, to the Grand Vizier, 
with this message to say— 


O Prince, on whose threshold lies 
Dust that is kissed by the circling skies, 
May the favour of Heaven increase each day 
Thy fame and honour and princely sway. 
In the House of Purity shines my Sun 
By whose splendour the envious moon is outdone. 
Purer than pearls in the virgin shells, 
Her splendour the lustre of stars excels. 
She veils her light from the-world, and debars 
From the sight of her beauty the curious stars 
Only her comb may loosen each tress, 
And her mirror behold her loveliness. 
Only the coils of her hair are blest 
On her delicate foot for a while to rest. 
She shrinks away from that flower which throws 
The veil of her beauty aside—the rose : 
From the sweet narcissus her eyes decline, 
For its blossom is heavy and drunk with wine. 
Even her shadow’s pursuit she would shun, 
And fly from the lustre of moon and sun. 


From Roum to Damascus beyond the flood 

Each heart for her love has drunk deep of blood, 
But longing for Egypt has filled her breast, 

And she turns her eye and her heart from the rest. 
Her eye towards Egypt has marked the road, 

And the Nile of her tears has for Egypt flowed. 


The Grand Vizier is of course ready with true Eastern courtesy 
to receive his beautiful bride, who came without delay, accompanied 
by an escort in which the splendour of the great King of the West 
was wotthily mirrored. A thousand youths, divinely fair and dressed 
in richest robes, mounted on horses of noble breed, surrounded her 
gold-inlaid litter, and her dowry was carried on a thousand stately 
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camels, whose packs were loaded with gems and precious stones, 
musk, aloe and amber, and rich brocade ; whilst her maidens were a 
thousand beautiful girls from Russia and Roum, fair Georgians and 
Circassians— 


Their breasts were pomegranates, their mouths, half shut, 
Showed each like a tender pistachio nut, 

And over each bosom and cheek was spread 

The sweet faint flush of a young rosebud. 


The Grand Vizier met this gorgeous cavalcade with a corre- 
sponding splendour of train and trappings, and then when all was 
merry with music and singing, and bright with gay colours and 
all the pageantry of marriage joy, Zuleykha discovered that her 
bridegroom was not the youth of her visions, not Yusuf at all, but 
Pharaoh’s chief eunuch. Zuleykha exhausts the metaphors of despair 
in bewailing the mistake, and is hardly rescued from death by. the 
whispered comfort of Gabriel, the messenger of Heaven, who tells 
her that only by wedding with the Vizier can she hope for a meeting 
with Joseph. She submits, and the unwelcome husband gives her 
everything that an Oriental imagination can conceive in luxury and 
splendour, and waits upon her with unresting devotion. The ladies 
of Memphis come to call on her, and she welcomes them sweetly, 
while her heart is in pain and her thoughts are far away. She pines 
for the absent lover, and when the first breath of dawn ends her 
sleepless night, she invokes the 


Wind of the morning, whose soft touch floods 
With musky odour the jasmine buds, 

That makes the cypress and lily so fair, 

And decks the rose-leaf and the spikenard’s hair. 
The heart has rest when thy light wings stir, 
For thou art the lover’s fleet messenger. 


And she bids the wind seek in all distant lands for the cypress 
form of her king, and should it meet any caravan, “led by a 
gallant heart-ravishing man,” the wind shall but look with Aer eyes 
on that prince, and he will come to her, and her heart will forget its 
wounds, 

The Joseph-book is not so interesting. It begins with a 
description of Jacob’s house, or rather of the lote-tree in Jacob’s 
court from whence his sons cut their sticks. Joseph was too 
beautiful to have a common sapling to walk with, so Jacob obtained 
for him a topaz staff from heaven. Thus were the first seeds of envy 
sown among his brethren. Joseph’s dream is then told, and envy 
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waxes fiercer. The Biblical story of the casting into the pit or well 
follows, with much vivid description. The well was 


Like the grave of a tyrant, deep, dark as night, 

It struck with horror the reason’s sight. 

Like the mouth of a dragon its black jaws gaped— 
A terrible portal whence none escaped. 

A tyrant’s dungeon was not so deep, 

Where deadly snakes o’er the prisoner creep. 


But Gabriel brought Joseph a heavenly shirt, which protected him, 
and soon the caravan from Midian came to water, and Joseph 
leaped into the bucket and was safely drawn up. No Reuben 
intervenes in Jami’s version, but the man who pulled up the bucket 
becomes the owner of Joseph, and proceeds to Memphis to sell him. 
The whole city ran wild about his beauty, and even his master 
addressed the handsome slave in respectful terms when he suggested 
the advisability of a bath— 


**O world adorner,” said Malik, ‘‘ awhile 

Light with thy splendour the banks of the Nile. 

Bathe in the stream, and the waters shall flee 

More bright from the dust they shall borrow from thee.” 


Zuleykha heard of the newest sensation in the slave market, and, of 
course, became the purchaser of Joseph at a fabulous price. 

A very curious interlude here occurs. Before introducing us to 
the long and fruitless wooing with which Zuleykha besieges the cold 
heart of her slave, Jami evidently wishes us to understand the true 
moral of the story, and to realise that the passion of the Egyptian 
princess is but an allegory of the desire of the soul for the mystical 
Infinite Beauty of Sufi philosophy. And with this object another 
damsel is brought upon the scene, a certain Bazigha, so beautiful 
that the land became sweet with her smile, and 


Her sugar lips had a laugh to enchain 
The knotty heart of the sugar-cane. 


She would have none of the nobles of Egypt, but as soon as she 
heard of Joseph her love was kindled, and when she saw him she 
swooned as all Oriental heroes and heroines should do in moments 
of emotion. Bazigha came-to and addressed the youth in language 
of tenderest adoration, but Joseph stopped her with—it must be 
owned—a sermon ; but it was a sermon of interest, because it shows 
the spiritual intention of the poet, and declares very plainly the great 
doctrine of Persian mysticism— 
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**T am the work of that Maker,” said he, 
‘*From whose ocean one drop is enough for me. 
Heaven is but a dot which His pen has made, 
And the earth but a bud in His garden displayed. 
The sun is a spark of His wisdom’s light, 

And a bubble the world of the sea of His might. 
From atoms He made us, as mirrors to shine 
With the borrowed light of His face divine. 
Screened by dark curtains from human eye, 

On His pure perfection no stain may lie. 
Whatever fair to thy sight appears 

Is the light of His face when thy vision clears. 
Dost thou see the reflection? Then fly to Him 
To whom faint is that shadow and cold and dim. 
It lasts but a moment, this borrowed ray, 

As the bloom of the rose and her scent decay : 
Dost thou seek the eternal, the firm, the true ? 
Then fix on Him ever thy steadfast view. 

*Tis this that pierces our hearts with pain, 

That fair things are with us—ah! not to remain.” 


Bazigha was converted by this discourse ; in the words of the poet, 
“she folded love’s carpet and laid it aside.” Thenceforward she 
will devote herself to a life of prayer and contemplation ; and she 
has chosen the better part, says Jami, and made her nest in the 
world of reality— ' 
For Form is manifold, Truth is one. 

In Number trouble and error lie. 

To Unity then for sure refuge fly. 

Zuleykha, however, unlike Bazigha, became more and more 
enamoured of her beautiful slave—or rather her master, for it was she 
who waited on him and he who was served. She wishes she wore a 
thread of his vest, or that her arms were his girdle; and as she 
combed his hair, she wove but a net for her own soul from the amber 
locks. But Joseph is not moved a whit, and Jami moralises 
pertinently on the evil fate of one who loves like this, for 


How should his days in sweet calm pass by 
Who must drink of the blood of his heart or die ? 


All her arts were unavailing. If she wept, Joseph fled ; if she gazed 
on him, he looked on the ground ; if their eyes met, his look 
glanced away from her. She pines away in tears and sighs; and 
though she tries to recall her woman’s dignity and to abandon him 
who will not be wooed, she cannot forget her love. Musk keeps 


its scent, 
And how may the lover have power to part 
From the soul of his soul and the heart of his heart ? 
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The ancient nurse interposes, and tells Joseph of his mistress’s love ; 
but the young man is immovable. Zuleykha then tries to seduce 
him by means of her maidens—a hundred, fair and tall, with bosoms 
of jessamine. But all the allurements of these damsels were useless. 
Joseph preached the true religion to them “ from the fall of night 
till the morning broke,” and each went away contrite and ashamed. 
Zuleykha came and found a holy light on all their countenances, 
but most of all on his ; so “she lit in her bosom the torch of regret,” 
and retired to despair in her own chamber. Then she built him a 
palace, and ordered a cunning painter to depict their love in moving 
semblance on the walls, and roses were linked together on the 
carpet. She dressed herself in her richest attire and led Joseph 
through the palace. She has made her last cast, and the poet has 
invested this last long wooing with a dramatic power and an almost - 
repulsive beauty which is not attained in any other part of his poem. 
It is the “ Venus and Adonis” of the East, but /ongo intervallo, we 
must admit, when we remember the Western. The last motive in this 
scene of Jami’s is singularly fine. Zuleykha has almost won the 
victory ; Joseph’s excuses have been combated one by one, and he 
is tired of the contest and fain to love as he is loved. Suddenly he 
asks what the curtained recess in the chamber contains. It is her 
idol ; but she is ashamed to be seen by it, and has therefore drawn 
the curtain. And Joseph marvels that she can be abashed before 
a lifeless idol, while he himself is not afraid to sin before the living 
and all-seeing God ; and he breaks away and flees from her. 

Then follows the false charge. Joseph is, however, vindicated 
by an infant witness, and after his release comes one of the most 
striking scenes in the poem. Zuleykha summons the ladies of 
Memphis, who were busy with her scandal, to a royal feast, and 
when it is done they are each served with a knife and an orange. 
Suddenly Joseph is brought before them, and every dame of them all 
instantly cuts her fingers with the excitement of his beauty.’ Zuleykha 
was able to read them a moral, and their tongues were silenced. 
Joseph is again imprisoned, however, as he still proves intractable, 
and the fellow-prisoners, king’s dream, and the rest of the Biblical 
narrative follow in due course. Joseph is now Grand Vizier. 
Zuleykha’s long-suffering husband is dead. She herself is blind and 
poor and lonely, deprived of beauty and friends and wealth by her 
ill-fated love. She listens for the tramp of Joseph’s horse as he 
rides by her hut on his stately progresses, and the long years of 
solitary piety are relieved by such chance joys as this. At length 
her purification is perfected. She has atoned by a life of prayer 
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and contemplation for the passion of her youth, and at last she is led 
before Joseph and tells him the story of her love and her atone- 
ment. Then Joseph prays to Heaven, and her beauty is restored as 
of yore— 

From each musky tress fled the traces of white, 

To the black narcissus came beauty and light. 


Joseph now thinks he has done enough ; but the maiden, restored to 
youth, still seeks his love. Even still he is obdurate, until a voice 
from heaven solemnly joins them— 


** Mine eyes have seen her in humble mood ; 

I heard her prayer when to thee she sued. 

At the sight of her labours, her prayers, and sighs, 
The waves of the sea of My pity rise. 

Her soul from the sword of despair I free, 

And here from My throne I betroth her to thee.” 


Here the story reaches its climax, and here Mr. Griffith wisely ends 
his translation. What remains of the original would infallibly 
appear in the light of bathos. As it is, the poem is one of musical 
beauty—perhaps more beautiful than any other sustained work 
in Persian literature, save Firdusi’s “ Epic of Kings,” of which so 
charming a selection has recently been published by Miss Helen 
Zimmern. As we read of the desperate love repelled, the struggling 
soul cast down yet not despairing, we think of another beautiful 
allegory, wherein the love of Eros and Psyche shadowed forth a 
more mysterious union, and where the end resembled that of Joseph 
and Zuleykha—when Love 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced 

After her wandering labours long, 


Till free consent the gods among 
Makes het his eternal bride. 


STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 
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THE TRAMP'S HAVEN. 


Homely, ragged, and tanned, 
Under the changeful sky, &c.—7he Vagadond. 
ISFORTUNES greatly open the mind and mentally enlighten 
us, and are so far to be hailed as our deliverers, inas 

much as, when once plunged by them into the depths of misery, 
we appreciate the more any slight benefit that may accrue to us, and, 
once raised from the abyss, experience a feeling of contentment with 
circumstances and surroundings, however modest, that in the days of 
our former prosperity we should have looked upon almost as hard- 
ships. ‘Toa mind capable of undergoing such impressions I cannot 
recommend a more salutary cure for extravagant ideas, and conse- 
quent production of contentment, than my experience of the Casual 
Ward in Sinai Avenue, where I discovered that I had capped all my 
former follies and evil-doings by a crime that, until that night, I had 
not been awaré of having committed—the most heinous of all—poverty. 
The victim to this criminal malady can, in its advanced stages, hardly 
be reckoned as a human being; he is to be classed with unclean 
beasts and venomous reptiles, with this difference, that whereas the 
latter are killed instantly when once under the heel of their lord and 
master—Man, the pauper, on the other hand, is made to die, or 
rather live as it were, a slow and lingering death—a mortal life—so 
ignominious, so shameful, that the most exquisite tortures of Tor- 
quemada’s tribunal would be a mere dagaéel/e in comparison with the 
sufferings that he must undergo. For at least around the victims of 
the Inquisition there was shed the lustre and halo of martyrdom, that 
to some degree, in the eyes of the fervent, atoned for the horror of 
the death ; but the unfortunate creature, termed, when an inmate of 
the workhouse—a pauper, and when at large penniless, friendless, 
and starving—a vagabond, what is he? ‘This is what he is: a 
creature utterly lost to the possession of all individual rights; he has 
merely the outward semblance of man. He has, it is true, the same 
number of veins and arteries as the most adored of modern society ; 
but his very breath, his limbs, his sinews are not his own; the 
wretched rags, swarming with vermin, that barely cover his own 
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nakednéss, are not so much intended for their original purpose as 
that his superiors may wipe their feet upon them.! 

Worn-out, footsore, famished, travel-stained, the tramp arrives 
in London, after many nights passed on the bare roadside under a 
hedge or a hay-stack, and, perhaps, as a dishonoured guest in one of 
those dens similar to the one that he now hails as a haven, and 
which are a standing disgrace and shame to this our enlightened 
country. There, at least, he will obtain a crust of bread and a straw- 
pallet, grudgingly bestowed it is true, and to be paid for by hours of 
labour on the morrow. 

I have been led into this somewhat lugubrious train of thought 
by the memory of the experience vouchsafed to me upon a previous 
occasion, when I, for a period extending something over twenty 
hours, became an inmate of the Casual Ward in Sinai Avenue. One 
eventful evening—and I shall not easily forget it—I found myself 
fairly at a loss where to obtain shelter for the night. During the 
few weeks previous, since the horrors and sufferings of poverty had 
come upon me, I had succeeded in extricating myself (or, more 
properly speaking, Providence had extricated me) from my temporary 
dilemmas; but this night I was fairly driven to bay, and I pondered 
within me what course I should pursue. Should I walk the streets 
during the whole of the night, miserably clad as I was, and famished? 
But then, on the other hand, why go through so much martyrdom ? 
On the morrow, my position by this act of deprivation would be 
unimproved, and my sufferings would have become ‘intensified. At 
length my mind was made up. I would take advantage of the 
charity provided by my wealthier fellow-creatures ; and, dismissing 
some wandering, yet not entirely evanescent, ideas of suicide, I 
directed my faltering steps towards my destination. 

Sinai Avenue is of situated in a quarter of the capital by any 
means in keeping with the character of this charitable and hospitable 
institution, nor (may it be added on the other hand) is the entertain- 
ment there to be met with administered at all in the manner in which 
it is lavished in mansions situated but a few yards off. Sinai Avenue 
is zo¢ surrounded on all sides by a labyrinth of filthy alleys and lanes 
teeming and seething with vagabond turbidity ; but, on the contrary, 
reposes at a stone’s throw from one of London’s best-known squares. 
It was dusk when I attained these environs of contrarieties, and paused, 
animated by no agreeable thoughts—by swch thoughts, in fact, as were 
most likely to occur to one upon such an eventful occasion ; at 


' This last expression was actually made use of by a tramp with whom I was 
once conversing. 
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length eight o’clock sounded from a neighbouring church and I 
started from my painful reverie. To my surprise, the vicinity of the 
entrance whereat I had taken my stand, and which but a few moments 
before had been almost deserted (the habitual frequenters having 
shrunk shudderingly by, in deadly fear doubtless of the fate that 
overtook birds when fluttering over the entrance to Avernus), was now 
occupied by a long line of vitality of a most motley description, their 
abject feelings prompting them to shrink as closely as possible to the 
railings ; at the sign of the wicket being opened, they sidled into 
the interior, myself among them, the burly janitor who acted as porter 
counting each individual by inflicting upon his shoulders something 
partaking of the nature of a blow and a “shove” combined, and, his 
number completed, peremptorily closing the door to the remainder. 
Men and women alike were ushered into a room or hall of consider- 
able size, presenting that mixed appearance of plainness, cleanliness, 
and deal boards characteristic of workhouses.. With the women I 
have nothing to do ; after certain formalities had been fulfilled they 
were led away by the matron (a harsh-visaged virago) to some secret 
portion of the building that it was not permitted to my gaze to 
fathom, and I saw no more of them ; consequently, I shall confine 
my remarks entirely to my immediate associates—the men. It 
occurred to my mind as I gazed around the bare apartment, so 
devoid of ornamentation of any description, that the arms of the 
parish might well have been displayed upon some part of the wall in 
a conspicuous situation, so that some of the occupants of the rows of 
bare benches might have been thoroughly convinced as to their where- 
abouts, should they have any doubt upon the subject. The seal of 
the Guardians, by-the-by, is a pretty and appropriate device (as all 
the world knows), comprising a sheaf of wheat, with “fiddle”! 
pendant, surmounted by two swords inclining cross-ways, the whole 
inclosed within what I at first poetically imagined to be a St. 
Catherine’s Wheel, but which is in fact a less romantic and more 
modern symbol of martyrdom, viz. the wheel of a corn mill. Return- 
ing, however, to thoughts less visionary and more appropriate to the 
occasion, I turned my regard upon my companions for the night, and 
never in my life did I—and most fervently do I hope never shall I 
again-—gaze upon a scene that even in the midst of my own troubles 
typically revealed to me all the harrowing idiosyncrasies of poverty. 
One and all were clothed in rags that exposed rather than covered 


! This is not a musical instrument, but an elegant and ingenious contrivance 
made use of in workhouses for the purpose of facilitating the operation of picking 
oakum, 
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their nakedness, and upon the countenances of most was pictured 
that look of abject penury that stamped the being accustomed to 
perpetual misery. By this time the porter, or more strictly speaking 
the tramp-master, had imposingly taken his seat at a table situated at 
the head of the apartment (I have seen the Lord High Chancellor of 
England assume his seat upon the Woolsack with far less ceremonia)) ; 
and as I eventually came into contact with this functionary, ina manner 
somewhat humiliating to my dignity, I will devote a few lines to the 
description of this Nebuchadnezzar, before whom all stood in awe. 

He was a tall, stoutly built, burly man, provided with a stomach 
that denoted by proof ocular that if the paupers themselves are half- 
starved in a workhouse, the same remark need not be applied to the 
officials of those institutions. His countenance was heavy, sensual, 
and brutal, indicating seif-indulgence and a propensity to cruelty ; 
but was not wanting in a certain kind of intelligence withal, which, 
however, is at best a species of cunning that, in the facility it affords 
to its owner to take advantage of circumstances, is productive of the 
epithet of “fly.” He himself gave this quality another term, as_will 
be eventually seen. This agreeable physiognomy was illuminated at 
the upper extremities by a pair of greenish-hued, baleful optics, 
whilst the lower was decorated by a full dark beard—the whole being 
surmounted by a greasy threadbare skull-cap that bad once been 
velvet. This magnate having settled himself firmly in his chair, and 
having opened a huge volume placed upon the table before him, 
assumed a pair of spectacles, dipped the pen in the inkstand, and 
took a look round with the eye of a slaughterman running his gaze 
over a bevy of sheep, and mentally calculating which he shall first 
select for the knife. 

No one stirring, the tramp-master grew impatient, and cried out 
in a loud, surly voice: “ Now then, No. 1, come on, if you're 
coming,” 

The man crouching on the extremity of the first row of seats, 
nearest to the chairman, considering that this amiable invitation was 
addressed to him, rose, and shuffled towards the table, when, at the 
peremptory order of the dictator, having removed his head-gear, he 
stood, the veriest picture of sordid humility, and responded to the 
following interrogations, dictatorial enough in themselves, but 
furthermore couched in the most contemptuous language, and ren- 
dered still more intolerable by every look, act, and gesture that place 
it in the power of trumpery authority to trample upon the unfortunate 
victim of circumstances. 

“What's yer name, if you’ve got one ?” 

N2 
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“ Samuel Smith,” was the rejoinder. 

* How old are yer ?” 

“ Thirty-two.” 

“ What are yer?” (with the most contemptuous emphasis on the 
word what.) 

“ Nothing !” was the demure reply. 

The castigator was evidently accustomed to this mode of indi- 
cating a pursuit in life, for he inserted a word in the book without 
comment. 

The fourth question was answered still more characteristically. 

“Where did you sleep last night ?” 

“ Nowhere,” was the answer. 

“ Nowhere ?” repeated the scribe, with ever so little evidence of 
astonishment and slightly elevating his eyebrows ; then added, after 
a pause, “ Are yer going back to the same place?” At this sally 
there was an attempt at a very slight titter on the part of the 
assembled congregation, and one old vagabond, evidently irresistibly 
tickled by the cheerful nature of the comic scene, indulged in a 
hoarse chuckle, and nudged his neighbour with his elbow. 

The gesture did not escape the prowling eye of the Cerberus, who 
apparently this evening was in one of his playful moods: “ Look 
here, old chap,” roared he, “ you ought to have something else to 
think about besides laughing when you come here. If you were a 
young man, I'd pitch yer out.” 

The poor old misérable completely collapsed at this energetic 
reproof, and shrank within himself, whilst the tramp-master, having 
relieved his feelings by this unmistakable assertion of authority, con- 
tinued his cross-examination. 

“Where are you going to?” was the next question. 

“ Anywhere !” answered the vagrant. 

“ Anywhere,” repeated the catechiser; ‘‘ you must say where you're 
going to, if it’s only to the nearest pump.” The poor wretch mur- 
mured something unintelligible, which was duly inserted. 

Question No, 6—“ Have yer got any money ?”—I at first thought 
somewhat superfluous, but, as the individual to whom the question 
was addressed was actually in the possession of one halfpenny and 
a farthing, I altered my opinion, and mentally acknowledged the 
surpassing wisdom of the interrogation. 

“ Take everything out of your pockets and pitch them into that 
basket,” said the master, indicating the “ pot-d-salade ”' in question, 

* «* Pot-a-salade”’ was the name given to the basket into which the head fell 
after having been severed from the trunk by the guillotine. 
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that was placed upon the floor next to the table. The man pro- 
duced a few miserable penates enveloped in a dirty piece of news- 
paper. “Shall I put the three fardens in with them?” said he, 
bending down earnestly and inquiringly. 

“ No, give me your money,” said the task-master with an air of 
sleek pomposity, “and p’r'aps I'll give it yer back in the morning.” 

At this juncture a loud knocking was distinguishable from the 
exterior, to which, however, the president paid not the slightest 
attention. 

“ There’s some one knocking at the door, sir,” squeaked a shrill 
tenor from the benches. 

“Well, let them knock,” answered he contemptuously; “they 
won't get in to-night unless they break the door down, and I'll take 
care they don’t do that.” 

‘* Number one” then returned to his seat, and was succeeded 
by number two. It would be wearisome to recapitulate the answers 
delivered to the same series of questions, which, to be brief, were 
repeated to all, and of which the answers of number one were 
fairly typical with slight variations. In fact, one and all seemed to 
be starving ; had no idea when or how they would obtain their next 
meal ; appeared hardly to know where they had been, whither they 
were going, and except in the case of the most hardened vagabonds 
seemed hardly cognisant of where they actually were. 

One old misery, who had evidently served his time of three-score 
and ten, greatly excited the ire of the task-master by being in 
possession of threepence, and by endeavouring to conceal the same 
by a subterfuge. Upon its discovery the latter indulged in a power- 
ful classical address appropriate to the occasion, and, inserting the 
guilty coppers in his fob, concluded with a remark more sensibly 
humane than I could have expected from his former evidence of 
brutality, which was to the effect that an old man like the culprit 
need not feel ashamed at having a few “ a’pence” in his pocket, 
nor need he tell a lie to conceal it. 

At length my own turn came, which, with a nervous timidity, 
easily conceivable upon such an occasion, I had hesitatingly post- 
poned until almost the last. The functionary whose duties are 
ostensibly to afford relief to the poor, being as I have already 
observed in a sweet and playful mood, had not hitherto discovered 
in the commonplace nature of the cases passed in review before 
him a strictly appropriate subject for the exhibition of his peculiar 
banter, nor, as it appeared, had the spring been touched that gave 
full play to his amiable wit and humour and propensity to repartee, 
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As ill-luck would have it, I, by my total ignorance of the forms 
observable in such places as-the present, where I was now-an 
unwilling applicant, and the blundering manner in which I answered 
his surly interrogatories, furnished him with the missing key-note. . 

It will be here necessary to state that, being in ill-health from 
recent exposure in a tropical climate, I had obtained a certificate 
from my friend Dr. Coupons, to the effect that I desired treat- 
ment in a Workhouse Infirmary, and this certificate I had presented 
according to instructions received from the doctor at the workhouse 
itself the preceding evening, and, having been informed that the 
infirmary was “au complet,” I had been recommended by the 
porter, who favoured me with this information, to apply for admittance 
at the Casual Ward at the opening hour, and to present. myself 
before the doctor of that establishment in the morning. 

It so happened that, upon this particular evening, an ugly rush 
unexpectedly took place when the door was opened, and I failed to 
gain admittance. I, however, applied to the Cerberus, stating the 
urgency of my case, and referring to the order that I had received 
in the morning from Dr. Coupons ; but he answered that he was 
unable to admit me, and declined to examine the order in question. 
Upon leaving, I was so irritated by my want of success and the 
dogged manner in which the refusal was framed to what I, in my 
innocence (ignorant of the position that parochial authorities through 
their satellites take up v/s-d-vis of applicants to their bounty), con- 
sidered to be a most harmless and reasonable request, somewhat 
impatiently and. imprudently, as it afterwards transpired, exclaimed 
“ that rather than enter one of those dens I would throw myself into 
the river.” Utterly ignorant of the forms in use for obtaining 
admittance to Union Infirmaries, on the following day it occurred to 
me that I could do nothing better than present myself again at the 
same hour, taking care this time to gain admittance, and eventually 
see the doctor in the morning. 

This, it is unnecessary to say, I had consequently done. I now 
found myself in a most awkward predicament, being under the neces- 
sity of accepting hospitality (such as it was) that I had.barely twenty- 
four hours before contemptuously repudiated ; join to this my state of 
mental anxiety, the physical disabilities under which I was labouring, 
and the precarious nature of my prospects—the reader, if endowed with 
but a drop of the milk of human kindness, will easily imagine the 
unenviable nature of my feelings. In fact, the sentiments that pre- 
dominated within me at this moment were simply indescribable ; I 
desired, moreover, to propitiate the animal before me by the modesty 
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of my demeanour, and to maintain at the same time something of 
the bearing of a man who had once been possessed of considerable 
' advantages in a mundane sense—wilfully discarded ; a bearing that 
sometimes disarms brutality and puts a curb upon insolence. 

Strange to say, it never occurred to me not to allude to the verbal 
fracas of the preceding evening, as this man had nothing whatever 
to do with the workhouse itself, far less with the infirmary, being 
simply the master of the Casual Ward. Of all this, I repeat, 
I was in entire ignorance. 

‘I approached the table with a slow and hesitating step, and 
by no means with the matchless dignity mingled with grace attributed 
by the Northern Minstrel to Bois-Guilbert, as when, benighted (in 
his turn) by the storm, he advanced up the Hall of Rotherwood to 
take advantage of the half-unwilling hospitality of Cedric the Saxon, 
nor did my appearance correspond externally with the flowing robes 
of the warlike crusader. My attire was in fact unique. . The upper 
portion of my body was shrouded in a coat, that evidently to the 
most obtuse observer did not belong to its original, if legitimate, 
owner, whilst my nether limbs were encased in a pair of trousers 
presented to me some time before by a benign friend who had 
accidentally upset upon them some description of acid ; the natural 
shabbiness of my appearance was thus enhanced by the corrosive 
matter absolutely in various places eating the garment off my limbs. 
I bore, moreover, an expression on my miserable countenance that 
would have excited the commiseration of all but those who, by long 
intercourse with the poor, are hardened to wretchedness in all its 
aspects. But in this case the effect was quite the reverse ; the tramp- 
master saw nothing before him but a fresh object for his banter. He 
took a slow, deliberate look at me as I approached the table, and 
being an acute man took in the whole situation at a glance. 

“ What’s yer name?” began he, eyeing me curiously. 

“ Downathee!l,” answered I, meekly. 

“Lord Downatheel, Earl Downatheel?” inquired he insolently, 
with a look at the nether garment before alluded to. 

“No,” answered I, “nor Duke Downatheel either. Slitcoat is 
my Christian uname.” And down went into the omniscient volume 
my patronymic of ‘Slitcoat Downatheel. 

Now, as I have said before, had I simply confined myself to 
answering his questions, all would have been as well as could have 
been expected under such circumstances ; I should have obtained 
my night’s lodging, and should have been allowed to go about my 
business on the following morning. . But noisooner had I launched 
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into my story, and hardly had the name of Dr. Coupons issued 
from my lips, when a gleam of gratified malice shot from the 
monster's eyes, and, settling himself more firmly in his chair, he said 
to me, weighing with great deliberation each word— 

“« Didn’t you come here last night ?” 

“T did,” I answered calmly. 

“ And didn’t you,” continued he in the same tone, “tell mea 
cock-and-a-bull story about Dr. Coupons recommending you for 
admittance to the infirmary ?” 

“It is perfectly true,” I replied. “I was told by the porter at 
the principal entrance to apply here at eight o’clock for the purpose 
of seeing the doctor in the morning, as it was too late to see him 
then.” ‘ 

“ And so,” continued he in the same ironical tone, “ you came 
here this evening to be too late again, just because you were too 
lazy, too cursed lazy, to come at a proper time.” 

I immediately entered into an explanation, but he would not 
allow me to continue ; I offered at the same time to show him the 
passport from Dr. Coupons, but he answered impatiently, “I don’t 
want to see it.” Finding myself totally incapable of making the 
slightest impression on my amiable host, I then asked him with great 
simplicity, “‘ What do you advise me to do, then, sir?” 

“You can stand on your head, if you like,” was the sympathetic 
answer. 

This piece of advice, the very last that I should have suspected 
of being of any practical utility to me in my present distress, left me 
completely dumbfounded. After a pause he added, “I can give 
you a night’s lodging.” He then proceeded to the second 
interrogatory. 

“ How old are yer?” 

“ Thirty,” I answered. 

“ What are yer?” 

“ Lately discharged,” I replied, “ from the ‘ Austral Brigands’ on 
account of ill-health.” __ 

“T don’t want to know what you've been,” he rejoined. “ What 
are yer now?” 

“IT have no occupation at present,” I answered, “or I should 
not be here.” 

“ Well, you are a ¢ramp, then,” and down went the word “tramp,” 
after my hereditary appellative of Slitcoat Downatheel. 

“ Where were you discharged ?” he continued, 

“ At Georgetown,” I replied. 
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“ How did you get back? Did they send you over?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,” he continued, “I’m not surprised at their discharging 
you from the ‘ Brigands’; they want people with what is called 
‘nous’ out in the Colonies—at least, they did in my time—a thing 
that you don’t scem to have got. Are you a good hand at picking 
oakum ?” 

“No,” I answered, with a hectic attempt at a smile. 

“ Well,” said he, “ you'll have a good spell of it to-morrow, if 
that’s any consolation to you.” 

With the consolatory reflections induced by this last remark, I 
returned to my seat. 

It would be hard indeed if the poor-law authorities inflicted all 
these humiliations upon candidates for their bounty without a reward 
in some shape or another beaming in the immediate future ; and 
doubtless, under the presumption that hunger is one of the principal 
motives that drive people to accept this species of hospitality, means 
are provided for the refreshment of the inner man. 

The grand inquisitor now rose from his chair and approached 
the benches, bearing a wooden tray containing a quantity of pieces 
of brown bread corresponding to the number of guests assembled, 
gruffly ordering each individual to “ take one”; each, in response to 
this cordial invitation, plunged his hand into the receptacle and 
withdrew it, containing a portion of the bread in question. The 
principal ingredient in the composition of this Janacea seemed to 
me, to judge by the flavour, to be sawdust ; and if it did not serve 
the purpose of appeasing hunger, it possessed at least the somewhat 
doubtful advantage of being singularly provocative of thirst. 

The insertion of the names and descriptions, interlarded as it 
had been by the appropriate jocosity of the tramp-master, had 
occupied some considerable time, but the ceremonial, as will be 
ultimately seen, was far from being concluded. 

The bread having been distributed, we proceeded to devour it, 
but not before we had been thoroughly searched ; and no dynamite 
or other explosive material being discovered upon our miserable 
persons, we were ushered in great state—that is to say, we were 
driven like so many wolves—into another portion of what Bucklaw, 
in the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” would have termed this “ beggarly 
castle of starvation,” preparatory to benefiting by our much-needed 
repose. 

I must now touch upon a subject that I approach with extreme 
diffidence, but which it would be impossible to omit, constituting as it 
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does one of the most important features of the hospitality accorded 
by the parochial authorities ; and in fear that ears polite may be 
offended, 1 will extricate myself from the temporary difficulty by 
addressing my remarks, bearing upon this particular subject, to 
devout students of the Koran. These latter then, knowing the 
importance attributed to cleanliness by the votaries of Mahomet, will 
not be surprised to find that one of the most salient points in 
the night’s entertainment provided in the Casual Ward is the Oriental 
ceremony of the bath. 

The religious element to be observed to so marked a degree in 
the Mussulman custom is in its Protestant prototype conspicuous 
by its absence, nor is the vernacular generally in use upon the 
occasion, or, indeed, the whole machinery of the institution, productive 
of divine ideas or inductive of religious inspirations—unless the 
much-cherished axiom be borne in mind of cleanliness being next to 
godliness. Be this as it may, the object of this institution is strictly 
corporeal and sanitary rather than religious, and if becomingly 
carried out would be in accordance with necessity, although the same 
brutality is observable in its infliction that characterises every phase 
of the hospitality granted to the unfortunate devotees—guilty of that 
most heinous crime of all, poverty. 

To resume, after this slight digression, we now found ourselves in 
a species of shed or outhouse, situated at the back of the building, 
where we were ordered to remain whilst the “bath” was being 
prepared for our reception ; and, judging by the appearance of some 
of my companions that more than one of them would soon be able 
to walk without the exercise of his limbs, I mentally resolved to be, 
if possible, one of the first. In the course of a few minutes a voice 
was heard from the exterior, exclaiming, “ Now then, come on four of 
you!” and the requisite number immediately issued forth, myself 
among them, where a few paces led us to the foot of a rickety flight 
of wooden steps, which we duly ascended, and attaining the summit 
found our further progress, I was about to say barred by a door, 
but, the night being extremely cold, the door was upon this occasion 
hospitably thrown open, so that we should not lack ventilation during 
the process of disrobing and immersion. 

The interior presented that of a small room, in one corner of 
which, but in a separate compartment, stood the famous “ bath.” 
My companions in misfortune I should say, speaking roughly, 
numbered about thirty souls, and the whole of us, each in our turn, 
were to be immersed in this single receptacle. This, to the innocent 
reader, would appear to be somewhat of a lengthy operation, but the 
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parish authorities possess in the master of the ceremonies, who now 
performed the function of entertaining Her Majesty’s brigade of 
vagabonds, a master-spirit equal to any emergency, however in- 
surmountable the obstacles might appear ; and it was a source of no 
small wonder to me, and has been ever since, why such a be esprit 
occupied.so lowly a station. He now proceeded to expedite matters, 
and to be brief, instead of thirty “ coups,” the tramp-master, with the 
power of calculation of a chancellor of the exchequer or the keenness 
of vision of the most astute Monte Carlian, made fifteen by the 
simple mathematical process of ordering two individuals to plunge 
into the bath at the same time ; the operation being repeated until 
the whole thirty had performed their ablutions by absolutely bathing 
in one another’s filth, Not once was the water changed ; as soon 
as two were out another two were in, and so on to the end of the 
chapter. 

I marvelled at the time what reasons, sanitary or other, could 
possibly justify such an act of wholesale bestiality, and what were the 
mysterious economical precepts (secreted probably in the brain of 
some inscrutable Guardian) that failed to acknowledge the necessity 
for more than one bath and one supply of tepid water for thirty human 
beings to be plunged in two at a time, several of whom I noticed 
were suffering from various descriptions of skin diseases. In a 
similar establishment that I once had occasion to visit in the City I 
was informed that there were three baths provided, one of which was 
particularly reserved for diseases of the skin; but in this pandemontum 
no such precaution was considered necessary. Each man entered 
the bath dirty, and issued therefrom dirtier still, and perhaps in 
addition had the good fortune to contract some contagious malady. 
By the provision of two or three baths cleanliness would have been 
observed, or at least something in the shape of it, and undue 
humiliation would not have been inflicted—not upon a collection of 
hyenas and jackals escaped from the gardens of the Zoological 
Society—but upon a score or two of human beings whose only crime 
was poverty. . 

“Put yer head under !” said the tramp-master, who was presiding 
over the whole of the arrangements, to me, when my turn came to 
step into the bowl of ditch-water. I may here observe, paren- 
thetically, that upon a former occasion, which among the tramps has 
attained the dignity of being historical, one of the guests entertained 
in this same hospitable mansion happened to be a gigantic negro, 
who, either misunderstanding the order to plunge his head into the 
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greasy mixture, or, what is more probable, being unwilling to do so, 
the tramp-master, losing patience (and not possessing the necessary 
amount of ous, notwithstanding his colonial experience, to be aware 
that there are certain occasions when negroes are not always philoso- 
phers), violently pushed the man’s head beneath the surface. The 
black immediately sprang out, seized his burly persecutor in his arms, 
and fairly hurled him into the bath, clothed as he was—whence 
he extricated himself with something less than his usual dignity. 
From that time the tramp-master confined his operations when 
superintending the ablutions to a verbal order. 

The ceremonial was now concluded for the evening, and we all 
passed from the bath-room into the dormitory, or whatever name 
would be most appropriate to describe an apartment resembling the 
interior of a barn, provided with a somewhat steep and lofty roof, and 
along the sides of which were ranged two rows of what I, in my 
ignorance, at first imagined to be paupers’ coffins. I must confess 
that I was startled for the moment, and the thought occurred to my 
mind that our sufferings were about to be terminated by a holocaust, 
and that it was intended to immolate us and subsequently bury us 
all on the premises ; and that, in addition, we were on the point of 
being elevated from our present degradation to the dignity of the 
Castilian monarchs, who, by a visit to the subterranean chapel 
beneath the Escurial, can behold, whenever the fancy seizes them, 
their sepulchral urns. 

There was no ground for alarm, however, for on a closer inspec- 
tion what I imagined to be paupers’ coffins turned out to be straw- 
mattresses spread upon the ground, and separated from one another 
by a deal board. Upon each of these luxurious couches was what 
by a stretch of imagination might in parochial language be termed 
—a blanket, but which in reality was a threadbare quilt of the most 
meagre description, which, whatever might be its ostensible object, 
utterly failed to guarantee the shivering caitiff shrinking beneath it 
from the frigidity of the atmosphere. 

Over the summit of our beds, or rather dosses, as they are termed 
in Bohemian parlance, and extending the whole length of the wall, 
was a Shelf, upon which we were ordered to place our rags formed 
into a bundle—a night-garment in the shape of a cotton shirt being 
lent to us for the occasion by the institution. We were not per- 
mitted to place our clothes upon our beds to further an increase of 
warmth, and, it being cold for the period of the year, my sufferings 
were intense, and were greatly enhanced by the peculiar nature of 
my situation, by my doubts as to the treatment I should meet with 
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on the morrow, and by my harrowing anxieties. At length, at a late 
hour, I forgot my cares in a troubled slumber. 


I had been awake but a few minutes when, at the matutinal hour 
of six, as I should judge, the door was thrown open and the tor- 
mentor of the preceding evening made his appearance in his shirt- 
sleeves. I had enjoyed a banquet composed of brown bread and 
water, had partaken of the luxury of the bath, and had profited by 
a night’s lodging—now was to come the hour of reckoning. 

“Now then,” roared he, at the top of his voice ; “ out of it, all 
of you ; tumble out ! tumble out! Roll up your mattresses,” con- 
tinued he, with the commanding air and gesture of a Roman general 
giving the order to his legionaries, “and put your shirts on the top 
of them.” This operation being soon performed, and our toilet 
completed with equal rapidity, we all passed out of the dormitory 
into the bath-room, and thence by the flight of rickety stairs we 
emerged into the chill morning air. 

The master having selected some half-dozen as. cleaners, served 
out to each of the remainder, after duly weighing it in the scales, a 
bundle of short pieces of tarred rope to be unravelled and picked, 
by means of the fingers, into a fibre as fine as the production of the 
silkworm, and we all entered the shed or outhouse, the sa//e d’attente 
where we had waited the night before, previous to the arrival of our 
turn for taking part in that ceremony that I most cordially hope I 
shall never more have occasion to refer to. 

A more miserable aspect than that presented by this den would 
be difficult to describe, and as I gazed upon the blackened walls, 
and upon my companions ragged and forlorn accroupis upon the two 
rows of benches, engaged in their hideous and ignoble employment, 
I fairly owned to myself that never until this moment had I known 
what misery was. And here was I to remain the whole of the day, 
for it would be a moral impossibility to my inexperience to complete 
my task within the prescribed limits, eleven o’clock being the hour 
of deliverance. An allowance of bread, of the same magnitude as 
that issued the preceding evening, was now distributed to us by the 
task-master, and, should it be necessary to detain any of us until 
eight o’clock at night, this was all that we had to depend upon to 
support nature. 

An incident now occurred that it would be well to place before 
the public eye—an incident that I beheld with mingled disgust and 
rage, and after being a spectator of which I unhesitatingly affirm, and 
shall always maintain, that given a task-master possessing the necessary 
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amount of brutality, and a pauper in the last stage of destitution, 
the position of the latter is as downtrodden as that of the serfs 
before they were emancipated by the late Emperor of Russia. The 
victim upon this occasion was not a colossal negro, but a discharged 
soldier of emaciated aspect, slightly made and considerably under 
the middle height, and, as it afterwards transpired, in an advanced 
state of consumption, possessing only one lung—a worthy object 
for the barbarity of this transplantation from Siberia to the banks of 
the Thames. 

Like myself, he had presented himself for the purpose of seeing 
the doctor, and being ill and infirm stated his inability to perform 
the task allotted to him when ordered to do so by the master. No 
sooner had the refusal passed his lips than the gaoler seized him by 
the shoulders and pushed him outside the door with great violence, 
inflicting at the same time more than one blow on the ears of the 
unhappy wretch with the flat of his hand. 

“ You are a cowardly man,” shrieked the object of this atrocious 
act of cruelty. | 

“ You humbug,” roared his assailant, “you shall see the doctor at 
ten, and if he says you are fit for work, woe betide you !” 

He then stalked off, and the sick man resumed his seat in the 
shed. ~ ; 

With the exception of myself I noticed that all the spectators 
beheld this scene with the most stolid indifference. One old tramp 
did so far express his feelings as to observe that, should he who had 
just submitted to this castigation have the courage to make his 
complaint before a magistrate, “no one in such a crowd as this,” 
looking round the shed, “would back him up ; and they wouldn’t 
be believed if they did.” Now that Iam upon this subject, I 
may as well terminate it at once. At ten o’clock the poor soldier 
was summoned to the presence of the doctor ; he did not return, and 
I was for a time ignorant of his fate. A few weeks after, having 
occasion to visita Union Infirmary, I recognised in the wearer of 
one of the workhouse suits my companion of the eventful evening 
that I am describing. ‘He informed me that he had been: duly 
examined by the doctor, who immediately granted him admittance 
to the infirmary. Battered and trampled upon, he was unable to 
summon up the necessary amount of courage to formulate a complaint 
against the tramp-master, and was moreover but too delighted to 
escape from his talons ; but this worthy, with the cowardice of low 
minds, said to him apologetically, as he escorted him to the infirmary : 
“ You mustn’t pay any attention to what I s4zp to you this morning. 
I didn’t know you were as bad as you are.” 
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I forbear all comment. - 

But to resume. If my immediate surroundings were miserable 
and forlorn, the view presented to my gaze from without was mournful 
in the extreme ; the shed, the scene of our present confinement, 
opened upon a small paved court, bounded by a row of iron railings, 
that served to separate the precincts of the workhouse from what 
- struck me as being perfectly in consonance with my situation, namely, 
a graveyard, over which protruded the irregular backs of the houses 
of a London street. Downpours of rain fell during the day, brighten- 
ing the hues of the emerald green that carpeted the surface, upon ~ 
which rested the tombstones indicating the last dwelling-place of the 
departed. Fine old tombs some of them, composed of solid blocks 
of masonry that in their time had had other spectators interested or 
disinterested than a bevy of wretched paupers. Rare gleams of sun- 
shine—how rare !—occasionally broke forth, casting slanting shadows 
from the tombstones, the effect of which, either from the state of my 
mind or other causes, was to produce the very ecstasy of mournfulness 
and sorrowing. At that moment the silvery chime of a chapel bell 
fell upon my drowsy ears and recalled me for a moment, but for a 
moment, to the things of this world. “ That’s for the morning service 
of a Roman Catholic chapel,” remarked an old tramp next to me, 
observing my look of mental interrogation, “and it’s generally very 
fashionably attended.” 

The little chapel bell continued to tinkle summoning its votaries 
to morning prayer, conjuring up thoughts in my watchful mind that 
led me far away from the oakum-shed : I saw in my mind’s eye the 
mysterious obscurity of the interior of the building, the variegated 
reflections from the stained-glass windows, the high altar with its 
lighted tapers, the urbane and priestly officiant administering to 
his wealthy communicants ; the breviaries, and the incense. I 
beheld the beautiful young mother as she stepped from her carriage 
into the sacred building, holding by the hand her daughter with the 
golden locks clustering over the velvet jacket, and could even dis- 
tinguish the earnest devotion perceptible in the violet eyes of the 
child as she knelt before the altar. 

Pathos and comedy, for some reason undefined, advance hand in 
hand in this world, and I was summoned from my too luxurious and in- 
appropriate reveries by the gruff voice of the tramp-master, who at that 
moment made his appearance at the entrance of the shed, completely 
darkening it and bearing the “ pot-d-salade” before alluded to, con- 
taining, to use the language of Gil Blas, the Aardes and the mippes of 
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the assembled company. Never had such a motley collection of 
novelties found a home in a conjuror’s basket : knives with several 
blades and every one of them broken ; halves, nay, quarters, of old 
combs in an advanced state of decay, with nearly all the teeth out ; 
broken old clay pipes black with use, dilapidated old newspapers, 
&c. &c. “Whose is this?” said the humourist, with an agreeable 
smile, holding up one of the latter objects ; “to whom belongs the 
Tramf’s Journal?” continued he, inflicting a name upon the periodi- 
cal in question. Roars of hilarity. “ He’s not a bad sort of a 
chap,” said the old beggar, my neighbour, “ when he’s let the steam 
off.” 

The various objects having been returned to their legitimate 
owners, and it being moreover eleven o’clock, those who had com- 
pleted their task were at liberty to depart, among which number, it is 
needless to say, I was not included. 

“Some of you will be pretty hungry before you’ve done,” said 
the tramp-master, grimly eyeing in particular my performance, which 
I must own presented a most contemptible appearance ; “ you’re 
only wasting your time now,” added he: “all that will have to be 
picked over again.” 

The long hours succeeded one another, the rain fell, the gleams 
of sunshine ceased to appear—but enough of this! My back is 
nearly broken with the crouching, stooping posture I am compelled 
to adopt in the performance of my humiliating employment. At 
length, at half past five, I was liberated and emerged by a back 
entrance into the miserable streets. On finding myself once more 
upon the world’s pavement and at liberty, I murmured involuntarily, 
as I stood half-clad in the drizzling, clinging rain that was gradually 
saturating me to the skin, “ Post tenebras /ux ; is it possible that I 
have been but twenty hours a resident in that hateful place?”— 
weeks, months, in fact, had seemed to have flown over my head 
with the bitter experience and sombre thought crowded into a few 
hours. 

Who says that London is not a beautiful city ? asked I, as, starved, 
wet, and miserable, I gazed upon the brick buildings looming through 
the dank, murky atmosphere, with feelings of pleasure that had never 
visited me when gazing at sunrise over the Bay of Naples. 


F. G. WALLACE-GOODBODY. 








NAMES, SURNAMES, AND 
NICKNAMES. 


N modern civilised society, every person is the possessor of a 
name and a surname. In addition to these two varieties of 
personal appellations, there are many people who (sometimes with- 
out their knowledge, and very generally without their consent) are 
the possessors also of a nickname ; by which is here meant, not a 
mere corruption of a person’s ordinary name, but a designation 
intended to be descriptive of his character or appearance, or con- 
taining an allusion to some incident in his history. The order in 
which these three kinds of name are nowadays acquired by an indi- 
vidual is, first the surname, which is provided for him, by the arrange- 
ments of our social system, before he comes into the world ; then 
the name proper—the “ given” name, or, as we commonly call it, the 
Christian name—which is bestowed on him shortly after his birth ; 
and last of all, the nickname. In studying the history of personal 
nomenclature in general, this order must be exactly reversed. The 
nickname is an older thing than either the name or the surname, 
and is to a great extent the germ from which both these have in suc- 
cession originated. ! 

It is very likely that to many persons this statement will seem to 
be something of a paradox. Every one is aware, from the Bible if 
from no other source, that there was a time when people did without 
surnames ; but it may at first sight be startling to be told that there 
was ever a time when the simple zame, in our sense of the word, did 
not exist at all ; that is to say, that there was once no settled custom 
of bestowing on a child a name by which he was to be known 
through life, but children were left nameless, designated, when there 
was occasion to speak of them, by any chance epithet sufficiently 


' As the word nickname is a corruption of ekename, which means additional 
name, its use in the sense here intended is of course a violation of etymological 
propriety. We possess, however, no other word to denote the sort of chance- 
acquired descriptive appellations from which, in the writer’s view, all personal 
nomenclature has been developed. 
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descriptive to identify them, until perhaps some one nickname, 
more strikingly appropriate than the rest, might come to be generally 
adopted, and acquire something of the fixity of a regular name. 
But however strange such a state of things may seem to our modern 
ideas, there can be no reasonable doubt that in the earliest ages of 
human society it must actually have prevailed. Unless we are pre- 
pared to ascribe to primitive man the possession of Some mysterious 
prophetic instinct, we cannot suppose that the invention of fixed 
personal nomenclature could take place until the need for it had 
been shown by experience ; and in a simple inartificial state of 
society the want of regular names would not be likely to be strongly 
felt. Even at the present day there are some uncivilised peoples 
amongst whom the descriptive nickname is the only sort of personal 
designation in use ; while there are very many communities, by no 
means always: amongst the lowest grades of savages, in which. the 
formal name is ‘conferred only when the person attains the age of 
manhood. This last-mentioned phenomenon is especially significant, 
as it presents to us a picture of a midway stage in the development 
of the personal name. 

We will now venture, under the guidance of abstract probability 
and analogy, to speculate on the nature of the process by which, in 
prehistoric times, the chance-acquired nickname came to be super- 
seded by the deliberately conferred personal name. A study of the 
phenomena of uncivilised peoples leads to the conclusion that the 
principal agent in the change was most probably religion, or, to speak 
more definitely, religious ceremonial, Inseparable from the first 
beginnings of organised society is the rise of certain tribal cere- 
monies, having what we may call a political character, but deriving 
solemnity from the invocation of the Divinity. In particular, the 
investiture of a chieftain, and the recognition of a young man as 
having arrived at military age, are in all primitive communities 
regarded in a religious aspect, and attended with some degree of 
ceremonial pomp. Now when on one of these ceremonial occasions 
a man had to be addressed by his name, the rough, and perhaps 
often ludicrous, nickname by which he was known in common life 
would seem unfit for solemn mention, and there would naturally 
arise a custom of conferring new names on men in connection with 
these ritual acts. The names so given would probably most often 
be expressive of some religious meaning; in other cases the name 
would blazon forth the virtues on which the man prided himself, or 
the distinguished feats which he had performed. We may compare 
the origin of names with that of heraldry. Asa medisval. knight 
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chose a lion or a bear as his crest, and some pithily expressed 
favourite sentiment as his motto or war-cry, just so a primeval 
warrior might have chosen to name himself Lion or Bear, or to con- 
dense his favourite sentiment into a name. It is to be supposed 
that the possession of a zame as distinguished from a nickname would 
at first be, like the possession of a badge or a motto in later times, 
a distinction confined to men of superior rank. Religious cere- 
monial, as anthropologists generally agree, was in its origin an affair 
of the collective tribe ; and its product, the formally conferred name, 
would therefore originally belong only to the persons who possessed 
some tribal importance. It must have been at a later stage that the 
custom arose of celebrating the birth of a child by some ritual 
act. ‘This custom, which would naturally carry with it the practice 
of giving regular names in infancy, began, most likely, in the families 
of chiefs and nobles, and gradually extended itself downwards 
through the entire community. The last step in the process was 
probably the extension of this usage to female children, 

From this point onwards the development of personal nomen- 
clature is a matter no longer of analogical conjecture, but of 
authentic history. Before we proceed further, however, it must be 
remarked that our hypothetical sketch of the prehistoric evolution 
of the personal name is by no means so incapable of verification as 
may be naturally supposed. It is now a recognised fact that the 
customs of prehistoric society have, in innumerable instances, left 
vestiges of themselves which have survived far down into historical 
times, and even, in many cases, down to the present day. Cere- 
monies and usages, which in an early stage of human progress 
were the natural outcome of circumstances, are constantly found to 
have perpetuated themselves, by the influence of habit and example, 
for ages after the reasons for them had ceased to exist. The 
scientific study of customs and institutions consists to a large extent 
in tracing the working of this principle of “ survival,” which furnishes 
a test by which all speculations respecting the primitive condition of 
society must be tried. In investigating the development of personal 
nomenclature in historical times, we shall meet with an abundance of 
phenomena which can only be explained as survivals from those 
various stages of prehistoric development of which we have given 
an outline. 

We are now prepared to examine the systems of nomenclature 
in use amongst those nations of antiquity who have furnished 
elements to-our modern English name-vocabulary, beginning, of 


course, with the Hebrew names of the Old Testament. 
02 
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With the names occurring in the early chapters of the Bible— 
in the Hebrew traditions respecting the beginning of the human 
race—we are not now called upon to deal, although many of them 
have been adopted into our modern repertory of Christian names. 
The meaning of those early names is at present extremely obscure, 
and although future inquirers may do something towards penetrating 
the mystery, the results which may be expected from such researches 
are not of a kind which can have any bearing on the science of 
personal nomenclature. It may, however, be worth while to make 
some remarks on the name assigned by Hebrew tradition to the first 
father of mankind. It is well known that Adam is, strictly speaking, 
not a proper name, but one of the ordinary Hebrew words for 
“Man.” In the book of Genesis it usually occurs with the definite 
article. A strictly faithful English translation of the Old Testament 
would, in all cases, render it by “the man,” or “ Man.” It was only 
when the Bible was translated into Aramaic and Greek that the word 
really became a proper name. It has sometimes been remarked 
upon as something strange that the first man should, in the Hebrew 
records, have been left nameless. But in reality there is nothing to 
be wondered at in the fact. To the ancient manner of thinking, 
which derived the name of every people from the name of its 
original ancestor (e.g. Israel, Edom, Mizraim), it would have been 
altogether foreign to suppose that the progenitor of the race of man 
bore any other name than Man. It was exactly in the same way 
that the ancient German traditions, recorded by Tacitus, traced the 
pedigree of the German race to an ancestor named Mannus. It is 
needful to insist on these facts, as we frequently meet with un- 
scientific attempts to explain the name of Adam from non-Hebrew 
(e.g. Accadian or Georgian) sources, or to find traces of it in the 
independent traditions of other nations. 

Coming down to the firmer ground of Israelitish bisbee we find 
the Hebrew name-system abounding in vestiges of prehistoric usage. 
The ceremonial origin of the regular name is confirmed by the 
frequency of names expressing religious meanings. To this class 
belong all the immense number of names beginning with Jo, or Jeho, 
or ending with iah, or jah, which contain the name of Jehovah. To 
these must be added the names beginning or ending with El, which 
means God. Even these do not exhaust the list, for there remains a 
multitude of names like Zurishaddai (“the Almighty is my rock ”). 
Nor was this characteristic at all confined to the Hebrew people. 
The nomenclature of their heathen neighbours was equally full of 
pious allusions. If the Israelites had names like Joezer, “Jehovah 
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is a help,” we also find a Hadadezer amongst the Syrian worshippers 
of Hadad. ‘The Hebrew name of Adonijah is paralleled by a Tyrian 
name Adonibaal, of exactly similar formation and meaning. The 
names of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Egyptian kings are in almost 
every instance compounded with the names of gods. 

Another feature which, if our hypothesis be correct, we may 
expect to find in the early nomenclature of warlike nations is the 
prevalence of names analogous to the knightly crest and the knightly 
motto. Of the “crest” type we have examples in the names of 
the Midianite chiefs Oreb and Zeeb, which mean Raven and Wolf, 
and in that of the Ammonite king Nahash, meaning Serpent. 
Amongst the Hebrews such names were not very common, as they 
were less decidedly a nation of warriors than some of their neigh- 
bours. We can quote, however, the names of Arieh, “lion,” Shual, 
“ fox,” and Caleb, “dog.” Of names of the “motto” type a long 
list might be made. Examples are, Elioenai, “ my eyes are to- 
ward Jehovah,” and Jushab-hesed, “goodness shall meet with its 
reward.” 

We may perhaps venture to see a survival of prehistoric usage in 
the fact that in Old Testament history it was not uncommon for a 
king to take a new name on his accession. It seems natural to 
explain this as a tradition of the time when a chieftain exchanged 
his “nickname” for a formal name on the occasion of his investi- 
ture. The change of name on coming to the throne was not, indeed, 
a settled rule amongst the Hebrews. But we find no fewer than 
seven instances of it in the history of the kingdom of Judah alone : 
Azariah changed his name to Uzziah ; Jehoahaz took the name of 
Ahaziah ; Josiah’s son, Shallum, became Jehoahaz; Eliakim took 
the name of Jehoiakim ; Coniah that of Jeconiah ; and Mattaniah 
that of Zedekiah. 

It seems possible that the primitive use of nicknames instead of 
regular names was continued, in some instances, down to a quite 
late period in Israelitish history. It is not easy to imagine that 
such names as Baasha, “ bad-fellow,” and Ikkesh, “crooked,” were 
ever bestowed by parents on their offspring. As female children 
were not the subjects of religious ceremonies to the same extent 
as male children, it is likely that even in historical times female 
names were often rather acquired by chance than bestowed by any 
formal choice. At any rate, many of the Hebrew names of women 
have the character of what we should call pet names ; and very pretty 
meanings some of them have : Jedidah, “ darling” ; Deborah, “‘ bee” ; 
Naomi, “charming”; Peninnah, “pearl”; Tamar, “ palm-tree” ; 
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Hadassah, “myrtle” ;- Zibiah, “ gazelle.” The Aramaic. form of 
the last-quoted name is Tabitha, and the writer of the Acts. of the 
Apostles seems to have been struck either with the beauty or the 
singularity of its meaning, as he renders it into Greek as Dorcas. 
Huldah, “a mole,” and Rachel, “a sheep,” although by no means 
so pretty according to modern ideas, may be regarded as belonging 
to the same class. 

We do not find in the Old Testament any trace of family sur- 
names, the nearest approach to such a thing being the designation of 
persons as Rechabites or Korahites, from the name of a common 
ancestor. So long as there was no customary restriction on the in- 
vention of new names, it would happen comparatively seldom that 
two persons bore the same name.. When that did occur, it was a 
sufficient precaution against mistake to mention the name of a man’s 
father and the place of his birth. Such a designation as “Ira son of 
Ikkesh the Tekoite” would leave no doubt as to the identity of the 
person intended. 

There came a time, however, when the Jews ceased to use 
Hebrew as their mother tongue, and when national misfortunes had 
driven them to cling with a prouder tenacity to the memory of their 
glorious ancestors. From these causes the Jews of the times-of the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament, instead of continuing the coinage 
of new names, came to draw their nomenclature almost entirely from 
the stores of their sacred history. This innovation of itself would 
necessarily greatly narrow the stock of names in common use ; and 
the supply was still further restricted by the fact that the Jews of 
these later times availed themselves of only.a small portion of the 
resources which their sacred writings supplied. From some curious 
sentiment, they seem to have scrupulously avoided calling their 
children by the names of Israélitish kings or great prophets. We 
never read in the Apocrypha or the New Testament of any contem- 
porary Samuel, David, or Isaiah. There were indeed Jews of that 
age named Zachariah, Menahem, and Saul ; but these are the only 
exceptions to the general rule. The list of available names was still 
further narrowed by the exclusion of those belonging to the earlier 
Bible history, which, as not being national, no one cared to adopt, 
and of those of the obscure and undistinguished persons mentioned 
in the Scriptures. There was consequently, so to speak, a “run” on a 
few favourite names. One very common name was Jacob, though the 
Jacob of the New Testament appears in English under the corrupted 
form of James. The names of four of Jacob’s:sons were in frequent 
use : Judah, Levi, Joseph, and Simeon. It is a curious fact that the 
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other eight patriarchs had no namesakes. Moses and Aaron were 
names which were considered too sacred to be borne by later children ; 
but amongst the commonest Jewish names were those of Aaron’s son 
Eleazar-and Moses’ disciple. Joshua. - The-latter name, which Greek 
lips- transformed into Jesus, was destined to a glory surpassing 
that of all other names. The mother of Joshua of Nazareth bore 
the very commonest of all Jewish female names, that of Miriam, 
the sister of Moses. In the English New Testament this name is 
written Mary. Its Grecized form Mariamne calls up very different 
associations. The other two most popular Hebrew names of this period 
were Jonathan and Johanan (Joannes, John). The latter name, 
which means “ Jehovah is gracious,” occurs in Old Testament history, 
but we do not know why it became so popular in later times. 

When, through this change of usage, there came to be hundreds 
of persons bearing the same name, it was necessary to adopt some 
means to avoid confusion between namesakes. For this end re- 
course was had to the use of descriptive nicknames. About the year 
200 B.C. there was a Jewish family of five brothers, named Johanan, 
Simeon, Judah, Eleazar, and Jonathan. All these names, as has 
just been said, were then extremely common, and these five brothers, 
to distinguish them from their many namesakes, had each of them a 
nickname. The eldest, Johanan, was called Kaddish, or Saint. The 
nickname of his brother Judah was Makkab (Maccabee), the Hammer, 
in allusion to his warlike prowess. ‘The title of Maccabees, applied 
to Judah’s immediate kindred, is an instance of the tendency (so fully 
illustrated in later history) of the nickname to develop into a family 
surname. Another contrivance for preventing confusion between 
namesakes was the adoption of a Greek or Roman name as an 
appendage to the Hebrew one, as when Saul of Tarsus called 
himself Paulus, and a certain Johanan assumed the name of Mar- 
cus, and is known to history as the evangelist Mark. 

We have now come down to the time when Jew and Gentile 
united to form the Christian Church. As a consequence of this union, 
the name-vocabulary of the New Testament, from which we get so 
many of our modern Christian names, is partly Hebrew, partly Greek 
and Latin. Having discussed somewhat fully the Hebrew system of 
names, we have to give a slight sketch of the personal nomenclature 
of Greece and Rome. 

The Greek name-system is not very unlike that of the Old 
Testament, but is more conventional and less interesting. ‘There 
are many Greek names which express religious meanings, as 
Hephzstion, “worshipper of Hephestus,” Dionysius, “ worshipper 
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of Bacchus.” Far more numerous, however, are those containing 
political allusions, for politics to the Greek occupied much the same 
place that religion did to the Hebrew. The meaning of Greek names 
does not in general greatly repay investigation ; in fact, the majority 
of them may be said to have no distinct meaning at all. We may 
take as an example the name of Demosthenes. Literally translated, 
this name would be “ people-strong.” We might, no doubt, be able 
to find something like a meaning in this compound ; but, in all 
probability, the first framer of it did not intend to express any idea 
whatever. Demos was one of a list of words which it had become 
usual to regard as suitable for beginnings of names, -s¢henes was one 
of a list of words regarded as suitable endings of names. The 
accepted mode of coining a new name was to take a word from each 
list and join the two together. If the resulting compound was fairly 
euphonious, and did not actually express a ludicrous or unpleasant 
meaning, it passed without objection. This principle of composition 
may conveniently be called the Principle of the Double List. Of 
course, names formed in this arbitrary way cannot have the same 
kind of biographical interest as belongs to the names of the Old 
Testament. We may, perhaps, conclude that a man who called his 
son Isocrates, or Isagoras—names referring to the principle of equal 
rights—or who selected a name beginning with Demos, belonged to 
the democratic party; and that names like Aristocrates would be 
favoured rather by the adherents of the party of privilege. Of course, 
when these binomial compounds were first introduced, they must 
have been as fully significant as were the similar compounds of the 
Hebrew name-system. But the first introduction of this method of 
formation goes back to a time antecedent to the separation of the 
Greeks from the other branches of the Aryan stock. 

There are a few Greek names, such as Lykos (wolf) and Drakén 
(dragon), which seem to belong to the more primitive type in which 
we have found an analogy to heraldic emblems. The general 
opinion of scholars, however, is, that these apparently simple names, 
whenever they occur amongst the Aryan peoples, are merely abbre- 
viations of ancient bilateral compounds of the regular Aryan pattern. 
It must be admitted that this theory is in many instances correct, but 
there seem to be strong reasons against accepting it as universally valid. 

Somewhat more distinctly significant than the double-list names 
are those formed from appellatives by means of a derivative suffix, as 
Kritias from rites, a judge, or Agathon, from agathos, good. It was 
only in late ages that the Greeks used ordinary nouns and adjectives, 
without modification, as personal names. In the New Testament we 
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find such instances as Erastus, “ beloved,” Asyncritus, “ incom- 
parable.” ‘Ihe latter name seems a remarkably frank expression ofa 
parental sentiment perhaps not very uncommon. 

Although the freedom of invention in names was amongst the 
Greeks somewhat limited by custom, and although it was also 
common to name a child after his father or grandfather, there was 
still a sufficiently large number of names in use to render surnames 
unnecessary. ‘ Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes of Paiania,” was 
a designation quite precise enough. Greek nomenclature, therefore, 
never advanced beyond the rudimentary stage in which a man has 
only a single name. 

Between the Greek and the Roman name-systems there is a total 
unlikeness, which is extremely remarkable when we consider the 
close affinity between the two languages. The Roman citizen had, 
as a rule, three names—a first name, a clan-name, and a family sur- 
name. ‘The list of first names is a very short one : in the historical 
period of Rome we meet only with about 16 all told. In the earlier 
days, when a man had only one name, the number must of course 
have been much larger. The etymology of these names is, for the 
most part, very uncertain, but it is quite clear that none of them are 
compounds. The double-list principle, which rules the nomen- 
clature of the Greek, the Teuton, the Slav, and the Celt, has no place 
at all in the formation of Roman names. Possibly Etruscan influence 
may have had something to do with this strange departure from the 
common Aryan usage. 

After a man’s first name came the name of his clan, which always ° 
ended in zus. The ancient Roman clans seem, like the Highland 
clans of to-day, to have been often designated from the name of a 
supposed ancestor. As the descendants of Donald are called 
Macdonald, so the descendants of Marcus were called Marcius, 
those of Quintus Quintius, and those of Publius, Manius, Servius, and 
Lucius bore the names Publilius, Manilius, Servilius, and Lucilius. 
When all the members of a clan have the same surname, and the 
stock of first names has from any cause become limited, it is obvious 
that a good deal of confusion may arise. The Highlanders obviate 
this inconvenience by a resort to descriptive nicknames. Now, just 
as in the Highlands people might distinguish between two Fergus 
Macdonalds by calling one Longbeard and the other Curly-head, just 
so in Roman history we read of a Titus Quintius Barbatus and a 
Titus Quintius Cincinnatus. The Romans, however, went a step 
further than the Highlanders have done, for with them the nickname 
became hereditary as a family surname. There were many Romans 
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who (either from their special celebrity, or because their surnames 
were extremely common) bore, in addition to the regular set of three 
names, an individual nickname called the agnomen. 

It is worth noting, as a relic of prehistoric usage, that Roman 
women had no regular names except those indicating the clan to 
which they belonged. The eleven daughters-of a Cornelius-were to 
the outside world just Cornelia and nothing else. In the family 
circle they would, of course, be distinguished by designations 
analogous to our modern pet names; but on this subject: our 
information is singularly limited. 

The complexity of the Roman name-system was not easily under- 
stood by Greeks and Jews, and the Roman names in the New 
Testament are curiously confused. Sometimes a man is spoken of 
by his first name, as Gaius, Publius, or Marcus; sometimes by his 
clan-name, as Julius or Cornelius ; and sometimes by his surname, 
as Pudens or Niger. In Simon the Cyrenian we have a remarkable 
example of the mixture of languages brought about by the Roman 
conquests : a native of Africa, bearing a Hebrew name, calls one of 
his sons by the Greek name Alexander, and another by the Roman 
surname Rufus. " 

The names of the New Testament, with the addition of those of 
later Christian martyrs and saints, formed the catalogue of foreign 
names which the Christian missionaries brought with them to the 
heathen English shores. But, of course, the heathen English had 
names already before their missionaries came ; and many of these 
‘ mative names are still surviving amongst us. We have, therefore, 
next to speak of the name-system in use amongst the Anglo-Saxons, 
which was in its essential characteristics common to all the branches 
of the Teutonic race. 

The personal nomenclature of the Teutonic peoples is closely 
parallel in its structure to that of the Greeks. The largest class of 
Anglo-Saxon names, to which belong all those—such as Alfred, 
Edwin, Edgar—which have been adopted into modern English use, 
are framed on the principle of the double list, and are quite as devoid 
of any intentional significance as are the Greek names of similar 
formation. If we take any two of these names with which we happen 
to be acquainted, and make them exchange their final elements, it 
will almost invariably turn out that the new name thus produced is 
one which actually occurs in Anglo-Saxon writings. There are many 
books which profess to explain the meaning of these compound 
names, but the attempt to do this is altogethera mistake. The name 
of Alfred, for example, is compounded of the words which in their 
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modern form are “elf” and “rede.” If the name means anything 
at all, it means “ counselled by elves.” But this explanation breaks 
down when we find that there were a dozen other names. beginning 
with 4/f, and as many more ending with red. All that can legiti- 
mately be done in explanation of these names is to point out the 
meanings of the separate elements of which they are compounded. 
The most usual beginnings of names were the words meaning royal, 
noble, fortunate, beloved. The list of endings contained words 
meaning ruler, guardian, spear, sword, wolf, bright, helmet. — 

The parallel between the Greek and the Teutonic nomenclature 
is not confined to this class of compound names. Like the Greeks, 
the German peoples had a set of names formed by means of deri- 
vative suffixes, of which instances are Goda, Badeca, and Wulfila. 
They also employed those animal names which seem to be a vestige 
of primeval times. This last-mentioned class was more extensively 
used amongst the Scandinavians than amongst the other -branches of 
the Teutonic stock. The early Hebrew names, to which we have 
previously referred, meaning Wolf, Raven, Fox, and Serpent, are 
exactly reproduced in the Danish names Ulfr, Hrafn, Réfr, and 
Ormr. It is possible that the frequency of the names of this kind 
amongst the Scandinavians may have been due to the influence of 
non-Aryan elements in the population. This conjecture derives 
strength from the fact that amongst the other Germanic nations such 
names were almost peculiar to the lower and servile classes ; that is 
to say, to the less pure-blooded portion of the people, amongst whom, 
moreover, we find many names which are evidently not of Teutonic 
etymology at all. 

Although the Anglo-Saxon name-vocabulary was tolerably ex- 
tensive, the disproportionate frequency of a small number of favourite 
names rendered necessary the use of descriptive nicknames. There 
were men who bore after their names such distinctive affixes as 
Black, White, Short, Long, Mickle, and Wild. These nicknames, 
like those of the ancient Romans, became in many instances here- 
ditary, and they form a considerable proportion of our modern list of 
surnames. " 

Early England contained, besides the Angles and Saxons, a large 
population of Danes. ‘The Danish personal nomenclature was less 
extensive than that of the Anglo-Saxons, and this was. probably the 
reason why the English Danes were more ready than their neighbours 
to adopt the foreign names introduced by the Christian missionaries. 
We seldom read of an Anglo-Saxon John or Thomas before the 
Norman Conquest, but amongst the Danes these names were not 
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very uncommon. Owing to the smallness of their stock of personal 
names, the Danes made a very large use of descriptive nicknames, 
many of which have become English surnames. They were also 
accustomed to distinguish between namesakes by mentioning the 
name of a man’s father after his own. If Jén had a son named 
Sveinn, the latter was known as Sveinn Jénsson, and Sveinn Jénsson’s 
son Ulfr was called Ulfr Sveinsson. In course of time, this sort of 
surname, instead of being changed every generation, came to be 
retained and handed down, so that Swainson and Johnson appear 
amongst English family names. This mode of forming surnames 
extended itself to the non-Danish parts of England, and nearly every 
Christian name which was common in the 14th century has given 
rise to a surname ending in son. 

The conquering Normans brought with them a considerable 
number of new Christian names, such as Wiiliam, Robert, Godfrey, 
Roger, Henry, Matilda, and Alice. Some of these were Scandinavian 
names which the Normans had inherited from their own ancestors, 
while others were corrupt High German names borrowed by them 
from the French. One and all, they are compounds formed on the 
‘‘double-list ” principle, and the current translations of them are 
therefore misleading. All that can be correctly said is, that William, 
for instance, is a compound of the words w// and hel/m(et), or that 
Henry is formed of two words meaning respectively ‘“‘home” (or 
‘country ”) and “dominion.” Another result of Norman influence 
was the introduction of the custom of taking surnames from names 
of places. ‘This practice came to be so extensively adopted that 
there are few English village-names which do not exist also as 
surnames. 

From the time of the Norman Conquest, the giving of names to 
children gradually assumed more and more the character of an act 
of dedication to a patron saint. The popularity enjoyed by the 
names of a few favourite saints naturally contributed to increase the 
necessity for distinctive appendages—descriptive, patronymic, or 
local, and thereby to accelerate the general adoption of surnames. 

The next distinctly marked epoch in the history of our personal 
nomenclature is formed by the Reformation, when the Church 
Calendar went down, and the Bible went up, in popular estimation. 
It is at this period that we first hear of Old Testament names being 
freely given in baptism to English children. These names were 
especially favoured by the Puritans, who also, as every one knows, 
attempted to imitate in their own tongue the Hebrew custom of 
giving pious mottoes as names, often with very ludicrous results. 
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This fashion very soon passed away ; but we owe to the Puritans the 
occasional occurrence of such Christian names as Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Patience, and Mercy. The Bible names introduced by the 
Puritans are still abundant. On the whole, the Englishmen of the 
Stuart days had much the same Christian names as are common in 
our own times. Our list has, however, been subsequently enriched 
by borrowings from France, Italy, and Germany.. We have also 
learned from Continental nations the custom of bestowing two or 
three Christian names on the same person. ‘This practice seems to 
have originated amongst foreign Catholics in the wish to place their 
children under the protection of several patron saints at once. - The 
custom, however, is convenient and useful, and its introduction into 
England was a decided advantage. Another convenient innovation 
was the practice of employing surnames as Christian names. 

The surnames in modern English use belong for the most part to 
the three classes the origin of which has previously been indicated : 
the descriptive, derived from nicknames or names of trades, as Black, 
Short, Miller, and Smith ; the patronymic, derived from the name of 
an ancestor, like Johnson or Thomson ; and the local, derived from 
names of places, like Chester or Thorpe. A fourth class (though it 
might be regarded as a variety of the third) may be formed of the 
surnames derived from signs. It was formerly the custom for every 
shop to have its sign, as inns and taverns have nowadays. A man 
whose house bore the sign of the Bull was designated as “ John at 
the Bull,” or John Bull ; and the surname of Bull was inherited by 
his descendants. The very numerous surnames of Celtic and Con- 
tinental origin which are found in our directories are formed on the 
same principles as those of native growth. When we have men- 
tioned the arbitrary and too often intentionally grotesque surnames 
which have sometimes been conferred on foundling children, our 
analysis of the sources of English personal nomenclature will be 
fairly complete. 

After all the long development which our English name-system 
has undergone, it is still very imperfectly fitted for the purpose which 
names are intended to fulfil. It is sometimes said that to be called 
John Smith is almost as bad as having no name at all ; and there are 
a good many other combinations of Christian and surname which are 
hardly more distinctive. It is very likely that in a generation or two 
this inconvenience will to a great extent be abolished. The com- 
monest of our Christian names are fast losing their popularity, and 
the use of double names is becoming the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. The practice of assuming compound surnames is well-esta- 
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blished amongst the upper classes of society, and this custom, like 
other “ aristocratic ” usages, may be expected to be largely imitated 
by persons of lower rank. It is quite conceivable that in a hundred 
years from now a plain “ John Smith” may not be easy to find. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that the process of forming 
new surnames has not even yet come to an end. In many English 
villages it is quite a common thing for the children of the poor to be 
ignorant of their own surnames, and to call themselves by their 
father’s nickname, or by the name of his trade. Until the spread of 
education has rendered this no longer possible, the list of family 
names will continue to be augmented from this source. We thus see 
that our old friend the nickname, whose acquaintance we made at 
the beginning of our story, has remained with us throughout its 
entire course, and only takes leave of us with its very last word. 





HENRY BRADLEY. 
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SCULPTURE AND MODELLING. 


HE recent nine days’ wonder of the sculptors’ battle, besides 
furnishing much entertainment, brought to light many curi- 
osities both of social manners, criticism, and other things connected 
with art. Most curious of all the curiosities was the ignorance of 
the various processes of the sculptor’s beautiful art, and indeed of 
art itself ; and more odd, such knowledge did not appear to be 
picked up in the course of the trial. The writer having himself 
practised modelling, and knowing something of sculptors’ ways and 
works, may be allowed to furnish forth a slight commentary on its 
various processes. 

Now, the first misapprehension to be removed is, that the making 
of a bust, or of a bust that is a good likeness, is necessarily sculp- 
ture, or that the person thus successful is an artist or a sculptor 
The superficial always believe in this realism. ‘The Dutch masters 
delighted in showing their skill in copying rinds of lemons, pewter 
tankards, sealed letters, &c. These are very clever as specimens of 
painting, but beyond that they are not artistic, and do not appeal to 
the mind. Again, two painters may paint the same landscape, the 
same trees, the same horizon, foreground, &c., and with equal merit of 
execution. One, however, fills the mind with strange recollections— 
the trees, the atmosphere seem to breathe a certain tenderness, and 
call up something in the past. The other, on the contrary, conveys 
nothing beyond the accurately painted leaves and trunks of trees, the 
grass, the clouds; only this, and nothing more. The difference is, 
that the first is an artist who uses his colours as a medium of ex- 
pressing his own thoughts; the second is only a painter who uses 
his colours deftly, to imitate objects. The same distinction obtains 
in every department of art; even in acting, where one actor gives 
an accurate and mimetic copy of life, while another contrives to 
impart to the same speeches mobility, romance, tenderness, as the 
case may be. me 

Now, to apply this to sculpture: would it be going too far to say 
to those who were convinced by the fact of Mr. Belt’s having made in 
Court a bust that was-a likeness, that a great sculptor might actually 
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only begin where an ordinary sculptor had finished? When he had 
the head, eyes, nose, mouth, &c., all ready to his hand, it would be 
his task then, Pygmalion-like, to infuse life, spirit, character, expres- 
sion, and poetry, all of which are independent of mere technical skill. 
I may here bring in aid an illustration, which seems to be at the 
bottom of all genuine art, and will show in the most convincing 
way the difference between imitation and what Sir F. Leighton justly 
described as the “investing with artistic merit.” How often do we 
see at the Academy the portrait or bust of the “City Man,” the 
plain mercantile “ vulgar” face, if you will, set out with a pompous, 
not to say ludicrous, air of “no dignity.” Such, if further set off 
by an Aldermanic gown, is even more repulsive. Now, it is hard that 
this result should be set down as the fault of the sitter, even though 
the likeness be startling, and his friends call out with delight, “ Why, 
it’s Joe himself!” Yet nothing is more certain than that Joe himself 
has been the victim of the painter, who has given a speaking likeness 
and no more. In his defence he will say, “ What could I do with 
such a subject? The man is hopelessly vulgar. ¥£ s. d. is written 
in every line of his face. I copied what was before me.” “But let us 
see what Reynolds or Titian or Velasquez would do in such a case. 
The man is a man of capacity in his own money-making art, for he 
has risen to wealth and eminence. He has had to reflect, calculate 
in advance, speculate, administer successfully, and exhibit many high 
and sagacious qualities. Our sculptor or painter, who is an Artist 
besides, knows this beforehand. He calls up his sitter in his 
counting-house, at a crisis when he has to deliberate and act, when 
he has to decide on some vast operation which may make or mar 
his fortunes. Or he conceives him administering “the house” and 
the hundred or so employés that serve under him, regulating, ordering 
thoughtfully. He recalls how, when he has had interviews with 
such a man of business, éz business, the plain “ vulgar” face be- 
comes ennobled. Reviving all this when painting or modelling, he 
will, by talk and speculation, pierce to his real character, watch for 
the intelligent expression, and thus raise the coarse clay of the sitter 
and of the material irito interest and dignity. It is thus that a 
portrait of a tailor, in the National Gallery, with his shears, thimble, 
&ec., is raised and ennobled. Such is one of the processes for 
“investing clay with artistic merit.” - 

To any one who knows what are the steps and operations of real 
sculpture, nothing could have been so absurd as the sapient test im- 
posed during the late trial, viz. putting the artist to the task of making 
a special likeness. ‘The subject, as I understand, was a well-marked 
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Italian face, with moustache and beard. Without at all questioning 
Mr. Belt’s merit, a little practice in a studio would enable any one 
with taste to produce a likeness. Faces like Lord Beaconsfield’s, or 
Mr. Gladstone’s, or Mr. Irving’s, or the late Duke of Wellington’s, are 
all easily produced. Such effort is cheap, and not very precious 
when secured. But what will the reader say to those delicate 
compound expressions we see in some female faces: the smile in 
ambush, the thoughtfulness; or in the man, the air of lurking sarcasm, 
or, harder still, of finesse, the glance that tells of a habit of fine 
distinctions : that of a clever doctor, with its “ waiting” or reflective 
air, which is making up its judgment as it listens; the perplexing 
mixture of sadness and guile, which are blended so curiously in 
certain features; the sense of quick alternative expressions; or a 
general nervous temperament? ‘This is the subject matter of the true 
sculptor, and these things are not to be sought and found in a room 
behind a court, or sought and found in a hurry. As regards 
“journeymanship,” the co-operation which is adopted in all pro- 
fessions, the law, medicine, painting, &c., it may be said that the spirit 
of the principal is disclosed at the beginning and at the end. The 
sculptor, for instance, designs his attitudes, character, form, &c. The 
journeyman gets this into shape under the direction of his superior. 
At the end the latter appears again, finishes, inspires life, alters, adds 
second touches and thoughts. It is surprising how a few touches 
from a spirited hand will work. At the young ladies’ school the 
drawing-master works hard to spirit up their immature daubs, and 
delights the parents. Hence all those friendly touchings and 
“workings in” deposed to in the late trial,—which are really 
invaluable. For, how often has one seen the correct and laboriously 
finished bust, a likeness too, but marked by a hopelessly stolid 
flatness? The poor methodical craftsman has done his best: but 
“it is not in him.” Then comes the more brilliant friend, of the 
dashing or spirited touch, who with a squeeze there, or a stroke there, 
in a few minutes imparts life and colour. Probably the laborious 
man, when his ally has departed, will go over the work again, com- 
placently thinking that he can apply some of his own craft and 
assitnilate his friend’s labour. He succeeds perhaps in reducing it 
to its old condition. A bust thus made, a likeness even, does not ' 
belong to sculpture. It will pass, and costs but little. Again, 
as regards the bust, the trial was scarcely fair to the artist, for he 
might be nervous and not in the vein ; the light was not the light of a 
studio ; and, finally, as I have said, its being a likeness was no test, as 
the sagacious court jury fancied it was, of completeness. It may be said 
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that all the innumerable hangers-on in studios—the moulders, mixers 
of the clay, the friendly amateurs that drop in—pick up very soon the 
knack of moulding and twisting clay into various shapes, and even into 
a tolerable likeness. I myself have seen a person, the first time he 
has ever handled the clay, make a very tolerable one. The. truth 
is, clay is obedient to the touch. With pencil or brush a failure 
or mistake has to be laboriously obliterated. Once confidence is 
gained, the chance of lighting on a happy dashing effect is likely 
enough. And, en passant, it may be remarked, that while the 
modeller is working out in his clay his fancy or fancies, very often 
an accidental touch indicates on the moment a wholly unsought 
and unintentional series of effects. Nothing, for instance, is more 
difficult than the treatment of the hair, beard, &c. Nothing is more 
repulsive, or “ unpleasant,” for the true artist than either the minute 
details of hairs wrought into moustaches or curly beard, or on the 
other hand the “ lumpy ” style of “blocks” of hair stuck on the face. 
Yet, under the masterly hand of him who disdains the mincing and 
minute touch equally with the uninspired and unwrought masses, is 
given the suggestion of detail produced without detail, the idea of 
a noble breadth with the air of detail. ‘There is a little medallion 
of Michael Angelo, said to be done by himself, which almost excites 
despair, from the matchless effect, without effort, and mainly owing 
to delicate shadows. A well-known sculptor, when I once consulted 
him on this matter, told me that often, when engaged in seeking this 
happy result, he found profit in this resource : he worked in a sort of 
twilight, when it was growing dark. The shadows then began to 
fall capriciously on the beard and its depressions, and thus indicated 
to him broad effects, which he brought out by his touchings. But 
there is a passage in one of Mr. Ruskin’s works which is invaluable. 
He mentions an exquisite little picture in “ Rogers’s Italy,” by Turner, 
of the Ducal Palace at Venice, about a couple of inches square, in 
which all the architectural detail of the arches and stone embroidery 
is given. “Look close,” he says, “using a magnifying glass, and it 
will be found that these details do not exist in form at all. There 
are merely a number of little capricious strokes. Yet the effect of a 
rich detail is produced.” It is so with sculpture. 

The limits of sculpture is an interesting question, and has 
furnished material for treatises; witness that wonderful book of 
Lessing’s—the “ Laocoon.” Even more interesting is the question 
of the different styles, which undoubtedly are a reflection of the 
times. Gibson was the last of the Classicals and of the true sculptors, 
viz. of those who give an enduring work, every glance at which is 
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certain to produce a sense of refinement, and ennoble and purify the 
taste. For it is obvious that such will be the after effect of looking 
on a beautiful figure, every limb of which is as perfect and elegant as 
itcan be made. And a little recollection of this great artist throws 
some light on that rather vulgar test, before alluded to, of making a 
bust “in court.” The writer was visiting him in Rome not long 
before his death, when he found him busy with his beautiful 
“ Pandora”—finished as it seemed, but still “in the clay.” There 
she stood—a model of refined grace—her box in her hand. The old 
man sat before it, and talked and philosophised somewhat in the 
tones, and after the fashion, of the late Mr. Carlyle. As he talked, 
he would gaze at his figure and, wetting his finger, would now and 
again pass it down the surface of a limb, giving a faint depression, 
or scraping off a film as faint. “Bless you,” he said, “there’s a 
month’s work on it yet!” One was reminded of the saying of the 
old Greek -sculptor, answering his objector, that these were trifles. 
“Trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle”. This admir- 
able artist was the last of this painstaking school. The newer, which 
has practised a good deal in terra-cotta, is of a far more dashing and 
earthy order. Indeed, it is a different art altogether, and might be 
called painting or “sketching in clay.” The strokes are rough 
and hasty, for effect ; effects of colour and vitality are sought: 
there is no ideal of beauty. We have speaking likenesses—witness 
Boehm’s and Dalou’s yellow terra-cottas. But there is a curious 
test as to the comparative merits of the two systems. The dashing 
terra-cotta surprises and captivates at first, but with familiarity 
it grows vulgar and coarse. It leaves a growing sense of the 
earthiness of the person thus portrayed. With the idealised style 
of the old school the face grows on acquaintance, and leaves a more 
and more refined impression of the person. Carpeau is accountable 
for much of this spirit, and it is certain that the effect of viewing a 
series of Carpeau’s efforts is decidedly debasing. Dalou, a really 
clever artist, may be judged by this test, by any one who will walk to 
the Royal Exchange, where there is a clever fleshy group of a mother 
and child over a drinking fountain. The artist has sought to convey 
the idea of fat and flesh, in the Flemish style, but after several visits 
the effect is found to be coarse and common. 

During the late trial there seemed to be some confusion as to the 
different processes of sculpture. Some are purely material, and some 
are artistic. When first dealing with the clay, the setting-up of the 
model, building it, and “staying” it with irons, belongs merely to 
the workman, who has the artist’s small model hefore him. When it 
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is well in shape, the artist is happy, for he can give way to his inspira- 
tions with security. Then comes the casting in plaster, and until this 
is done the artist is not free from anxiety. For the clay may.dry, 
or shrink, or be brushed against ; his delicate work destroyed by a 
touch. Ifa bust has to be cast, it is covered with plaster, in two 
pieces, like bowls, which fit in to each other. The clay is then 
picked out from within, a tedious operation, which leaves a hollow 
core. This is well washed out with a mixture of soap, which 
produces a sort of surface. Fresh plaster is now poured in, is left 
to set, and the outer mould, which had inclosed the clay, is 
chipped away with a hammer and chisel—a delicate operation ; the 
inner mould is at last left, as the clay originally was. Next follows 
the translation into marble—also mechanical—done by what is 
called “pointing.” A statue just “pointed” presents a curious sight, 
the surface being all covered with drilled holes. This is a sort of 
geometrical operation, the points both in the model and the block 
being equally distant from a centre. 

The sculptor first makes a small “sketch” in clay, sometimes 
only a few inches in height orlength ; such often appears to be very 
pretty, like all sketches. Here a couple of strokes convey the arms. 
But when this has to be done on a large scale, your facile sketcher 
fails. For here he must find knowledge, anatomy, grace, nerves, 
muscles, bones, all beneath each other,—things which if too accurately 
delineated become disagreeable. So with drapery: folds on a large 
scale are stiff, cast-iron-like, and lack life and motion. There is, 
also, the art of showing the limbs Jdeneath the folds. The good 
sculptor is ever on the watch for spontaneous gesture and attitude. 
Many record their observations in little clay sketches or notes put 
aside for reference. I was shown one not long since of a woman 
washing the doorsteps—a function that can be performed grace- 
fully as well as ungracefully, and which supplied the artist with 
hints for a more ambitious work. The difficulty, indeed, of 
finding an appropriate attitude or Jose fur a special figure, say, 
of a speaker, a doctor, or a clergyman, is enormous. Anything like 
vigour or action becomes ludicrous or grotesque, unless in great 
and capable hands. The true. mode is to study the man and his 
character. If the artist have any poetry or feeling in him, something 
effective or natural will be suggested, almost in spite of himself. 
There are statues by little-known persons which rivet attention from 
this air of vitality ; and it were devoutly to be wished that Roubillac 
and his school, with all its extravagance, were more studied. 

When the marble cutter has done his work, and the plaster model 
is produced in the new material, the sculptor finally intervenes with 
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his chisel and round files. Now he can soften and accentuate, and 
impart a “velvety” touch. But it is only the great artists that can 
do much in the marble, the material being as fixed and cruel as fate, 
and every stroke final. It is only a Michael Angelo that can carve 
boldly in the marble, without. clay, plaster, or anything interposing 
between him and his thoughts. 

Mention was made during the late trial of what is calleda “ piece 
mould.” A “waste mould” is destroyed in producing what is cast 
from it, and can only be used once. A “piece mould” will serve 
for a vast number of copies. It is a most ingenious piece of con- 
struction, formed of many pieces, fitting into each other like the 
pieces of a dissected map. If a cast be taken of an object with 
many depressions, when the plaster sets it will be held fast imprisoned 
in the depressions, and will not come off. But, by being made in 
pieces, these can be readily detached. Some artists have a fancy for 
“ working in the plaster,” that is, they carve out of this material, laying 
it on when necessary with a brush or “spatula.” But this material 
is rather intractable, and does not favour freedom of conception or 
handling. There is an excellent little handbook on modelling, 
written by M. A. Vago, of Gray’s Inn Road, which the amateur 
will find a profitable guide. , 

As regards clothes, the coat, trousers, &c., it would not be 
difficult to fix the limits of imitation. When, after meeting a dis- 
tinguished man, we try to recall him to our memory, we shall find 
that his fashion of wearing his clothes reflects his character. It is 
enough to mention Mr. Gladstone. The figure forces the garment, 
as it were, to be obedient to its ways, modes of expression, &c. 
They are part of the man. Hence the idea to be carried out should 
be the expression of the figure revealed ¢/rough the clothes, the latter 
being only indicated with little detail, so that the eye should not be 
distracted from the main purpose. It will be seen, therefore, how 
absurd is the practice of many sculptors, who, after getting the like- 
ness, work from a lay figure dressed up in coat and trousers, and 
laboriously copy folds, boots, &c. It will be objected that a 
frock-coat and trousers can only be represented as such. But 
there is a grace, if not in the things, in the way of wearing them. 
The lines and surfaces of the figure can be made to assert them- 
selves ; the garments can be merged in the man, and their ugliness 
overpowered. As in the case of a well-dressed man, you are struck 
with nothing special, except by the fact that he is well dressed. 

I am aware that these are very crude and imperfect thoughts, but 
they are, at least, suggestive. PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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DUST: A NOVEL. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


Only the actions of the Just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CuaPTeR XXXIV. 


IR FRANCIS BEN DIBOW, the last of his race, and once held to 
be the greatest and most successful banker in England, was mean- 
while lying on a bed in a small room, in a house not his own, and 
with no traces of luxury about him. The bed, indeed, was an easy 
bed enough, though it was not made of mahogany, nor draped with 
damask curtains : and the room was by no means a dungeon, though 
the furniture and fittings were of the plainest and most economical 
description, and Sir Francis would not have been at liberty to open 
the door and go out, had he wished to do so. It is not probable, 
however, that he wished to do anything of the kind : nor, had he 
been as free-as the sparrow that was twittering on the eaves outside 
the narrow window, could he have found strength to rise from his 
bed and walk across the room. His physical resources were at™an 
end : and the physician who had felt his pulse that morning had 
admitted (in response to the urgent demand of the baronet) that the 
chances were against his surviving many hours longer. Sentence of 
death, come it how it may, generally produces a notable impression 
on the recipient. Sir Francis said nothing: he fixed his eyes 
curiously upon the doctor’s face for a few moments ; then let his gaze 
wander slowly round the room, taking note of every object in it. 
Finally he settled himself comfortably in the bed, and appeared to 
give himself up to his meditations, in the midst of which the doctor 
left him, feeling some surprise at the baronet’s sang-froid and 
equanimity. ‘ Must have a tolerably clear conscience, after all,” he 
remarked to Fillmore, outside the door. “Dare say others were 
more to blame for the smash than he. Seems always to have been 
unlucky in his friends.” 
Sir Francis, in fact, appeared rather cheerful than. otherwise. 
The symptoms of harassment, suspense, and irritation which had 
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beset him for several: months past, were no longer visible. He lay 
there as one who composedly awaits some agreeable event, and, 
meanwhile, occupies himself with passing in review before his mind 
the incidénts of a pleasant and successful career. After an hour or 
so of this; however, he signéd to Fillmore to approach the bedside, 
and spoke to him earnestly; though in a low tone, for several 
moments. After a little discussion, the lawyer left the room. He 
did not'return for’ five or six hours, during which time Sir Francis 
lay quite alone, save for an occasional momentary visit from the 
attendant on duty. At last there was another step in the passage : 
the door opened and Fillmore came in. 

“She has come,” he said, walking up to the bed, and looking 
keenly down at the other. “ Are you still of the same mind ?” 

The baronet nodded, and said : “ Lose no time.” 

Fillmore went back to the door, and immediately returned with 
Marion T.ancaster on his arm. He led her to the bedside, and the 
baronet greeted her with a movement of the hand and arm, and a 
slight bend of the head, which, feeble though they were, somehow 
recalled‘the grand obeisances that Sir Francis Bendibow was wont to 
make in the days of his prosperity and renown. 

“Sit down, my dear,” he said, indicating the chair at his side. 
“ Very kind of you to come. You look fatigued.” 

So indeed she did, with a fatigue that was more than bodily. “I 
am well enough,” she said, looking at him gravely; and she sat 
down. 

** Fillmore,” said the baronet, “will you remain outside a bit? 
Mrs. Lancaster and I are going to have a little private chat together.” 

“When the lawyer had withdrawn, Sir Francis altered his position 
so as to face Marion more fully, and said, “I had an odd impression 
the other day. I was at a place—Vauxhall, in fact—on business ; 
and something happened there that upset me. I was senseless for 
a while, or nearly so: but I had an impression that I saw your face, 
and heard your voice. And afterwards, for a time, I fancied I heard 
and saw you again at intervals. It was in a room at an inn, some- 
where, at last. ‘That must have been all a fancy of mine—eh ?” 

“No, I was with you,” Marion replied. “I saw you when you 
fell: and I got a carriage and took you to aninn. I should have 
taken you to your own house : but a gentleman whom I happened to 
meet, and who assisted me, seemed to think it best not to do that.” 

“Quite right of him, whoever he was,” said the baronet : “though, 
as things are to-day, it doesn’t make much difference, either. So 
‘twas really you? The gentleman was your husband, of course?” 
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“No: my husband knew nothing of my going there. I went 
there to meet you, Sir Francis.” 

The baronet looked surprised. 

“T never thought to have the opportunity to tell you this,” 
Marion continued. “I wanted to ask you something, which nobody 
but you could tell me. I heard you were living in Twickenham, but, 
when I went there, they told me you would see no one. But, as I 
was going away, one of your servants said that you would be, at a 
certain hour, at Vauxhall.” 

“Catnip, for a thousand pounds!” interjected the dying man, 
with some animation. , 

“T think that was his name,” said Marion. “My husband 
happened to be away from home that night, so I made up my mind 
to go. But for a long time I could not find you anywhere. At last, 
just as I was going away, there was a disturbance in the crowd, and 
I saw you. But you were not able to speak then.” 

“ Upon my soul!” ‘said the baronet, with a feeble grimace, “ I 
should have felt honoured, madame, had I been aware . . . Well, I’m 
rather far gone for gallantry now. But what could I have told you, 
eh?” 

“T wanted to know about Mr. Grant—whether he were really 
your friend Grantley.” 

“Ay? What did you want to know that for?” 

“ Because he had bequeathed some money to his nearest of kin. 
If he were Mr. Grantley, the money would have come to my husband: 
but not so if he were some one else. And no one could tell me but 
you.” 

“Ha! Well, twenty thousand pounds is worth running some 
risk for,” said the baronet ; “and ’twas some risk to run, begad, going 
alone to Vauxhall at midnight, my dear! But who withholds the 
bequest from you? And why didn’t you send your husband or your 
lawyer to make the inquiry?” 

“ Because there were reasons why I did not wish my husband 
to receive the legacy ; and there was no way to prevent it, except 
to know that Mr. Grant was not the person he was supposed to 
be.” 

Sir Francis seemed not to understand this explanation : it was 
hardly to be expected he should do so; but, with the indifference 
to minor inconsistencies natural to his condition, he passed it over, 
and, after a short pause, he said, reverting to his former idea, 
“The legacy is safe enough, my dear. Grant was Grantley—that 
is all the matter with him. If he’d been any one else, I’d not be 
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lying here to-day. Your husband may keep his twenty thousand 
pounds, and much good may it do him! There’s not much worth 
having in this world, but money’s the best worth having of what 
there is.” He stopped for a few moments. “It just happens,” he 
continued, “that ’twas about this same Grantley I wanted to speak 
to you. ’Tis not worth while, perhaps ; but when a man’s going to 
die, a secret is of no good to him—all the more if it’s a secret that has 
been bothering him all his life. I’ve been the slave of more secrets 
than one, and they’ve never shown me any mercy : but ’tis my turn 
now ; for I can reveal ’em, and they can do me no harm! I can 
laugh at ’em, begad ! and not be a penny the worse for it. But for 
all that, my dear, I wouldn’t have told ’em to any one but you. 
There’s something about you—always was—different from any other 
creature I ever met. Your husband’s a lucky fellow ; and if he’s not 
the happiest fellow, and the best, that ever breathed, then stifle me 
if he isn’t a fool and a villain !” 

“* You misjudge me and him,” said Marion, speaking between her 
set teeth. “I am ready to hear about Mr. Grant, Sir Francis.” But 
at this point her self-command gave way, and she burst into a passion 
of tears—the first she had shed since her quarrel with Philip the 
morning before. The baronet, who could not suppose that anything 
he had said had given occasion for this outbreak, allowed himself the 
flattery of believing that it was compassion for his own state that 
moved her—a delusion that did neither of them any harm ; and 
possibly it was not so entirely a delusion that some such sentiment 
may not have added itself to Marion’s deeper causes of unhappiness. 
At all events, by the time she had regained control of herself, the 
feeling between the two had become gentler and more sympathetic. 

“°Tis somewhat late in the day to find a friend who can be sorry 
for me,” remarked the baronet ruefully : ‘and there have been times 
when I might have looked for it more than I do now. Grantley and 
1 were friends ; but affairs turned out so, that one or other of us had 
to give up everything : and he was the one to do it. It looks pretty 
bad, in one way ; but the amount of it was that I cared more for 
myself than I did for him ; and there’s not many men who might 
not confess to as much as that. Besides, I had more to lose than he 
had : I was the head of the house, and the name and the existence 
of the business would go with me. But ’twas a damned gentlemanly 
thing of him to do what he did, and I’m free to confess I wouldn’t 
have done it in his place. "Tis bad enough to suffer for your 
own fault, but it must be a hard business to go down for the 
fault of another man—though that’s what often happens in this 
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world, whefhier we want it or not.-~You See, my™ deat, thete was 
alw. ays a bit of a gambler in me, and I used to liavé ‘wonderhil “lick, 
When T was quite a young fellow, I uséd to'sit up “night after “night 
at thé clubs, and it struck me that since’ where one fortune was made 
and kept, ten to score were lost, it w ould be a good plan to arrange 


One thing led to another, and the end ot it was that T set up a tute 

called Rackett’s—though only two or three men knew that I had 

anything to do with it; and all I need say about it now is, that 

more money came to us by that quiet little place than by the i 
tself : ay, a good deal more, begad ! 

“ \ hundred times I might have sold out for enough to biiy half 
Old Jewry with: but I liked the fun of the thing, and there seemed 
no chance of losing. We did lose at last, though, and by wholesale, 
too. There was no accounting for it: ’twas more like a ‘special 
miracle than anything I ever knew of. I knew the luck must change 
some time, so I kept putting in to fill up the hole, until T put in all of 
my own that I had in the world. Then I took from the bank : hadn’t 
any business to do it, of course ; but it was sure to come all right in 
the end, if nobody found it out. That was the weak point : somebody 
did find it out ; and Grantley wasthe man. He came straight to me, 
and asked me what I was about. I tried to stop him off; but it 
wouldn’t do. He forced me to own up: and then the question came, 
What was to happen next? I was a ruined man, and the bank was 
as good as gone, if the truth came out. Grantley was a careful 
fellow, and he had saved a vast deal of money; and IT asked him 46 
help.-me out of the scrape. We looked into the thing—he cared a 
great deal for me in those days, and as much, maybe, for the credit 
of the bank—and found that it would take all-hé’d got to make-good 
only what was gone from the bank, not to speak of the rest ‘of it ; 
and to make it worse, there was no way of putting the money back 
without betraying that it had been taken out irregularly. © 

“ But at last he got an idea, and I give him credit for it. ‘It 
must become known, Frank,’ he said to me, ‘that the bank has been 
robbed by somebody. You are the bank, and it stands or falls ‘with. 
you. It won't make so much difference about me.. You niay have 
what I’ve got, and I’ll leave the country. Let ’em think I took it, 
and that you replaced it. I can make my own way somewhere else, 
under another name ; and the concern will be saved. Take care of 
my wife and child: it won’t do to take them with me, but maybe 
I can send for them after a bit. And do you let gambling alone for 
the future.’ 
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“Tt was a good offer, and I took it, as most men would have 
done in my place. I’m not sure, now, but I might as well have let it 
alone. - At any rate, off he went, and that was the last I heard from 
him for twenty years, except when I sent him word, a little while 
after, that his wife had died. He wrote back asking me to educate 
the child, and do the best I could for her: where he was, was no 
place for her. Meanwhile, I was contriving to keep along, but no 
more: we never had any luck after he left. That confounded 
Rackett’s kept draining me : I had ceased to be the owner of the 
place, as I had promised him ; but the other men had a hold on me, 
by threatening to expose me if I didn’t let ’em have what they 
wanted ; and they wanted more than I could find of my own to give 
‘em. So, what with one thing and another, when he came _ back 
under his assumed name last year, he found things pretty nearly in 
as bad a way as when he went off. 

“T may have been mistaken,” continued the baronet, speaking in 
a more uncertain tone ; “ but I had been worried so much, and had 
so much underhand fighting to do, that I thought Grantley meant me 
no good. He had in his possession some papers—letters that had 
passed between us, and other things—that enabled him, if he chose, 
to turn me out of house and home and into gaol at a day’s notice. I 
might have stood it for myself; but there was my boy Tom ; and 
I felt that I could sooner kill Grantley than let Tom know I 
hadn’t been an honest man, There was Perdita, too ; he would be 
sure to make himself known to his own daughter if to nobody else ; 
and he wouldn’t be likely to do that without letting her know that 
he was not the man who robbed the bank. And if Perdita knew it, 
all London would know it, for she never was a friend of mine, and 
would jump at a chance to ruin me.” 

“You are wrong,” said Marion, who was sitting with her hands 
tightly clasped in her lap, and her eyes fixed with a sad sternness upon 
the narrator ; ‘“‘ Madame Desmoines has had the papers within her 
reach for six months, and has never opened them until, perhaps, 
yesterday.” 

“Well, right or wrong makes no difference now. I tried to make 
Grantley give me back the papers by fair means, and when he 
refused I was more than ever persuaded he meant mischief; so I 
resolved to get them in spite of him. I found he always carried them 
about with him ; and then I thought there was no way for it but to 
hire a footpad to rob him. But it was too risky a job to trust to 
anyone .. .” — 

Marion rose, and stood with one trembling hand grasping the 
back of her chair. She could bear it no longer. 
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“Don’t tell me any more!” she exclaimed, in a low, almost 
threatening voice. “I know the rest. You did it yourself, Sir 
Francis. You killed him—you murdered him in the dark ; and he 
was the noblest, sweetest, most generous of men, and never harmed 
a human being! Can nothing make you feel that you have been 
wicked? And you tried to kill him once before—yes ! that night of 
the thunderstorm. A man like you has no right to die! You ought 
to live for ever, and have no rest !” 

“Well, my dear,” said the baronet, not seeming to feel much 
emotion, “ Providence is more merciful than you are, though not so 
just, I dare say; it doesn’t give a man earthly immortality on 
account of his sins. You see I can’t feel as shocked at myself as you 
do ; I've known myself so long, I’ve got used to it. And if you 
would think over my crimes, quietly, for the next twenty years or so, 
maybe you’d not be so anxious to have me damned. We are what 
we are, and some of us have bad luck into the bargain. That’s all ! 
I’m glad you found me out, however you did it ; for I don’t believe 
I should have had the pluck to confess I killed him, when it came to 
the point. It was a dirty piece of business ; and if it hadn’t been 
for . . . one thing, I was just as likely to put the bullet into my 
own heart as his. But,” continued the dying man, by a great effort 
raising himself in his bed, and lifting his arms, while the blood 
rushed to his face, making it dark and lurid—“ but when I knew that 
in taking his life I had been led on to take the life of my own 
darling boy—that I loved a thousand times more than I hated 
anybody else—by the living God, I could have murdered Grantley 
over again, out of revenge !” 

These are the last words known to have been uttered by Sir 
Francis Bendibow. He became unconscious soon after, and died 
the same afternoon. They were terrible words; and yet, when 
Marion recalled them long afterwards, it seemed to her that there 
might be, perhaps, something in them indicative of a moral state less 
abjectly depraved than was suggested by his previous half-complacent 
apathy. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


THE morning after Bendibow’s death Merton Fillmore sent 
word to the Marquise Desmoines that he would call upon her that 
evening, if she found it convenient to receive him. She returned 
answer that she would expect him. 
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Ever since her parting with Philip Lancaster, the Marquise had 
kept herself secluded. After such an experience, even she needed 
time to draw her breath and look about her. It was more like defeat 
than anything else that had ever happened to her. It was defeat in 
fact, if not altogether in form. She had, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, shaped all her course and purpose to the end of 
being loved by Philip ; and he did not love her. Nothing could 
disguise that truth; and it was additionally embittered by the 
discovery, almost unexpected to herself, that she not only preferred 
him to other men, but that she loved him, and that he was the only 
man she ever had loved. She had allowed him to perceive this, 
and the perception had failed to kindle in him a response. No 
doubt she had assumed on the instant the semblance of cool 
indifference ; she had divined her failure almost before she had 
made it ; she had listened to his reply with a smile, and had dis- 
missed him with defiance ; but, after all, she knew in her inmost 
heart that she had been worsted; and whether Philip were as 
intimately conscious of it, or were conscious of it at all, made little 
difference. She had offered him more than any woman can offer 
with impunity, and he had professed himself unable to accept it. 

After he left her she was for a time supported by the ardour of 
defiant anger, which made her feel as if she had never been con- 
quered—had scarcely begun to fight, indeed—and had illimitable 
reserves of strength still to draw upon. But when this mood had 
flamed itself out, she began to realise how little her strength and 
resources could avail her. She had no longer any object to contend 
for. She had lost the day, and, no matter what her vigour and 
courage might be, the day in which she might redeem herself would 
never dawn. Philip was, to all intents and purposes, exanimate ; 
and she might as hopefully strive, by dint of her beauty and 
brilliance, to restore life to a corpse from the hospital as to stimulate 
Philip to feel even so much emotion toward her as would make 
him care whether she loved him or hated him. The shock of 
Marion’s loss, and the self-revelation it had wrought in him, had 
put him above or below the reach of other feelings. He had 
collapsed ; and it was this collapse which had rendered him 
indomitable even by the Marquise Desmoines. 

What was left to her? The injury was too deep not to demand 
requital. But how could she avenge herself on Philip? What 
could she make him suffer that he was not already suffering? His 
life was broken up ; he had lost his wife and his place in the world— 
for she knew Philip well enough to be aware that it would be a long 
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while (if ever) before a man of his organisation would be able to 
renew his relations with society. Surely hatred itself could not 
pursue him further! There was nothing to be done. 

And yet to do nothing was intolerable to Perdita ; she could 
have borne anything else better. Inaction gnawed her heart and 
made her existence bitter. But what could she do? Should she 
kill him? No: life could hardly be so dear to him as to make that 
worth while. Should she kill herself? That, indeed, was as likely 
as anything else to put an end to her unrest; but should she allow 
Philip to imagine that she had died for love of him? She laughed, 
and shook her head. It was while she was in this mood that 
Fillmore’s letter came, mentioning Bendibow’s death. The news 
interested her, for she fancied it might in some way bear upon the 
subject that possessed her thoughts. She awaited his arrival with 
impatience. 

He came punctually, as usual; but his face and demeanour, as 
he entered the room, were singularly reserved and sombre. The 
Marquise, if she noticed this at all (and it would be hard to say 
what a woman like her does not notice), laid it to the account of the 
death-scene at which he had been present. As for herself, she felt 
no regret, and was not in the.vein to express what she did not feel. 
She greeted the lawyer coolly and briefly, and went at once to the 
subject. 

“Sir Francis has died in good time and with good taste. I had 
not given him credit for so much consideration.” 

“Yes, madame,” replied Fillmore, bowing. ‘He has solved 
many difficulties. Possibly it was only the struggle against mis- 
fortune that kept him in life so long. The death of his son was his 
death-blow. His ruin was a relief to him.” 

“ Fortune and misfortune are in our feeling, not in our circum- 
stances : that is an old story,” observed Perdita. ‘Well, did he die 
repentant ?” 

“ He was unconscious for several hours before his death, and I 
was not present when his last words were spoken.” 

“?Tis a pity he should have been alone. He might have said 
something worth hearing. A good many secrets have djed with him.” 

“ He was not alone, madame.” 

“Who was with him?” 

“ Mrs. Lancaster.” 

Perdita was dumb for a moment. “ Did you Mrs. Philip 
Lancaster?” she then asked, bending forward curiously, 

Fillmore bowed in assent. 
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__ “J did not know she was in London,” said the Marquise, after 
another short pause. “Her husband certainly was not aware. . 
How did this happen? ” 

“Tt was the baronet’s wish,” replied Fillmore. “‘ Her name had 
been often mentioned by him since his catastrophe: her kind 
behaviour to him at Vauxhall——” 

“What had she to do with him at Vauxhall ?” interrupted Perdita, 
making herself erect in her chair. 

“1 am not acquainted with the details.of the matter,” said Fill- 
more, “ but it seems that she wished to consult him on a subject of 
importance, and, owing to the mysterious habits he had adopted of 
late, she was obliged to seek him at Vauxhall. He was taken with a 
fit—indeed, I believe it was the disturbance which this occasioned 
that first discovered him to her-——” 

“This is a strange story!” Perdita broke out. “I had heard that 
Mrs. Lancaster was at Vauxhall, but the name of the gentleman with 
her was not Francis Bendibow.” 

“You yourself saw her there, did you not?” inquired Fillmore, 
with a steady look. 

“ Are you a detective as well as a solicitor, Mr. Fillmore?” 
demanded the Marquise, smiling ironically ; “I did see her there, 
on the arm of Mr. Tom Moore.” 

“I do but repeat what is known and spoken of by others,” said 
Fillmore : “ but it seems to be generally conceded that her meeting 
with Moore was accidental,—he assisted her in getting a carriage to 
take the baronet away. She was guilty of great imprudence, but, it 
seems, in a cause which she thought urgent enough to justify it. As 
I was saying, Sir Francis never lost the recollection of her kindness, 
and toward the last he expressed a strong desire to speak with her. 
I went to her house in search of her, but was informed that she had 
been absent since the preceding day, and it was not known where she 
was.” 

“We must admit her conduct to be singular,” remarked Perdita 
with a slight laugh. “No doubt, as you say, it was justifiable ! 
Where did you find her ?” 

“Quite accidentally I met Lady Flanders, and, in the course of 
conversation, was informed by her ladyship that Mrs. Lancaster was 
at her house.” 

“Ah! Lady Flanders . . . But—well, go on!” 

‘‘Yady Flanders said,” continued Fillmore, fixing his eyes in a 
marked way on Perdita, “that Mrs. Lancaster had felt herself grossly 
injured by . . . a person from whom she had every right to expect 
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different treatment, and that, in her distress and defencelessness, she 
had accepted Lady Flanders’ proposal to make her ladyship’s house 
her home for a few days.” 

“ Really, Mr. Fillmore, a less charitable man than you might say 
that Lady Flanders had assisted Mrs. Lancaster to run away from her 
husband.’ 

“Supposing Mrs. Lancaster to have had that intention,” replied 
Fillmore coldly ; “ the general opinion seems to be that her husband 
had spared her the necessity.” 

“ How do you wish me to understand that ?” 

“That Philip Lancaster had planned an elopement on his own 
account.” 

“ Positively you amuse me!” exclaimed Perdita, gazing at him 
intently. “Are you going to add the inspiration of a prophet to 
your two other professions? Tell me, with whom has Mr. Philip 
Lancaster planned to elope?” 

“If you need to be told that,” replied Fillmore, after a consider- 
able pause, “there is nothing to tell.” 

The Marquise smiled. ‘ Ah, Mr. Fillmore,” said she, “you are 
not so clever aman as I thought! Mr. Lancaster came to me two 
nights ago ; he was very tired and hungry, poor fellow ; he had been 
hunting his wife over London, and seemed to think she might have 
taken refuge with me. I consoled him as well as I could, and sent 
him away. I have not seen or heard of him since then. Unfor 
tunately, I was not in a position to give him the comforting infor- 
mation I have just heard from you. I am surprised that Lady 
Flanders, who seems to be such a friend of homeless wanderers, had 
not given him his wife’s new address. He told me that he had 
spoken with her ladyship that very afternoon.” 

*T know nothing about that,” said Fillmore, whose sombre aspect 
had lightened somewhat during this speech, “but I found Mrs. 
Lancaster at Lady Flanders’ house : she went with me to see Bendi- 
bow, and afterwards I accompanied her back to Lady Flanders’. 
She seemed to be in a very low and anxious frame of mind, and 
there can be no doubt that she has been with Lady Flanders ever 
since she left herown house. As to the suggestion about Mr. Moore, 
I have the honour of that gentleman’s acquaintance, and I could 
easily convince Mr. Philip Lancaster that he has no cause for mis- 
giving on that score.” 

“ The fact still remains that Mr. Lancaster did not know where 
his wife was. However, we can let that pass. Has it occurred to 
you, sir, that you owe me an apology?” 
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“T cannot find words in which to apologise for so great a wrong,” 
said Fillmore, in a husky voice. “I cannot express, either, the joy 
I feel that it was a wrong. Oh, madame... Perdita! how can I 
think about you or judge you dispassionately! You cannot punish 
me so much as the anguish I have endured has already punished me ! 
I thought I could not bear not to have you love me: but now, that 
seems a delight in comparison with the misery of thinking that you 
had given yourself to him.” 

“Well, there seems to have been a contagion of error,” said 
Perdita, with a queer smile. ‘ Now that so much has been corrected, 
perhaps you may even come to your senses with regard tome! You 
are certainly a persistent man: ’tis a pity I am not a yielding woman.” 

“T can never give you up!” Fillmore said again. 

“What ! had you not given me up an hour ago?” 

“No: less than ever. I would have followed you—anywhere ! ” 

“Tt would have been in vain,” said Perdita, shaking her head. 
“T have too much regard for you to let you pick me out of the mud, 
Mr. Fillmore: and too little regard for myself to submit to be saved 
on those terms. When I am driven to extremity, there is another 
bridegroom who is waiting for me even more patiently than you are, 
and who, unlike you, is certain to have me at last.” 

“Do not smile so, and talk of death!” exclaimed Fillmore 
passionately. ‘‘ There is more life in the thought of you than in the 
flesh and blood of any other woman !” 

“You are welcome to the thought of me, if you will forego the 
rest!” returned Perdita with a sigh. “ But really, sir, that is a finer 
compliment than I should have expected to hear from a man so 
reserved as you. No—let us speak of something else. If all that 
you tell me be true, we may expect a reconciliation between Mr. 
and Mrs. Lancaster. It will only be a question of time.” 

Fillmore moved his head, but said nothing. 

“You have no sentiment,” pursued the Marquise laughingly. 
“Tt will be an affecting scene, if you think of it! Lovers’ recon- 
ciliations are worth the quarrel it costs to have them. Our friend 
Philip will be happier than ever, and he will give us a beautiful poem 
inspired by his new experience ; something that will make ‘ Iduna’ 
seem crude and cold! There will be no drawback to his content- 
ment!” 

Something ironical in Perdita’s tone struck Fillmore’s ear, but he 
did not understand it, and remained silent. 

“Too much happiness is dangerous,” she went on: “ it would be 


the part of friendship to abate a little of it. What do you think?” 
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“T am no friend of Mr. Lancaster's,” said Fillmore, shortly. 

“You are very dull, sir!” exclaimed the Marquise, giving him a 
sparkling glance. “If you are no friend of his, think how much 
reason I have to be his friend! When he was a youth, whom no 
one knew, he formed the acquaintance of the Marquis, and came to 
our house, and read me his first little poems, which I praised, and 
encouraged him to write more, so that his first book, the ‘ Sunshine 
of Revolt,’ was my godchild, and at that time I was its only reader. 
I saw that he had intellect, but his nature was timid, suspicious, 
self-conscious, .and cold ; he dissected himself and mistrusted others. 
He had the poetic gift, but wanted the courage and vigour of the 
heart to use it*: his fear of ridicule made him prefer criticism to 
creation : he could imagine himself to be so much that he was 
content to become nothing. His ambition made him vain, and his 
vanity made him indolent. He needed a stronger and more active 
spirit,—something to make him plunge into difficulties and struggles, 
and not to care if fools shrugged their shoulders. I thought I could 
supply what he lacked,—that I could give him the blood and the 
warmth to render his great faculties practical He ought to have 
_ understood the value of such companionship as I offered him !” said 
Perdita, speaking with more intensity. “But what he says is not 
like what he is; he is a man who has fears and hesitations,—the 
kind of man that I despise! What right had he to marry? Was 
not I better than marriage? But really, Mr. Fillmore, these poets 
are great fools : they promise a great deal, and some of them write 
very charmingly, but a lawyer is more of a man !” 

Fillmore’s face indicated that he was beginning to recover from 
his dulness. Still he dared not hope too soon; it might be that 
Perdita’s words, as well as Philip’s, could imply more than she meant. 
He waited to hear more. But she recommenced at an unexpected 
point. 

“T have read those papers,” she said, rising and going to a 
secretaire, from a drawer of which she took Grantley’s packet. “Sir 
Francis knew when to die: here is what would have made it im- 
possible for him to live. He was false, cowardly, and selfish beyond 
belief ! And my father—Charles Grantley—was as noble as the other 
was base: too noble ! I have no sympathy with such generosity. Let 
a man be as true as steel, but as hard and deadly too, when there is 
need! But he was my father: I know that now, and I’m going to 
act upon it!” 

“In what way?” asked Fillmore. 

“To have my rights,” answered Perdita, lifting her head. 
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“Who has deprived you of them?” 

She laughed. “ That is no more than I expected. I have been 
yielding and complaisant so long that people—even you—have 
forgotten I have any rights to claim. But I am tired... that 
does not amuse me any longer. I am going to take what my father 
gave me.” 

“ What did he give you?” 

“ Twenty thousand pounds.” 

“ Of course you are not in earnest,” said Fillmore with a smile. 

“ Mr. Lancaster will not agree with you.” 

The lawyer looked at her, and became grave. “It is too late. 
You passed it on to him.” 

“No!” said Perdita, planting her white hand on the papers 
upon the table. “ Philip Lancaster appropriated a legacy which-I 
did not know belonged to me. ‘There was at that time no proof 
that the author of the will was my father. There was only a 
presumption, which, for reasons that I gave you, I refused to adopt. 
The death of Sir Francis, and the opening of this packet, have 
changed the whole matter. The proof is here, and the reasons that 
might influence me to disregard it no longer exist. I shall claim 
my right ; I shall take what is mine, let him prevent me who can !” 

“The possession by the other party makes against you,” said 
Fillmore. ‘“ Your surrender of the property would be an obstacle 
to your claiming it now. It is not easy to play fast and loose with 
twenty thousand pounds. You should have stated your objections 
earlier.” 

“Tell me, sir, what proof was there, until now, that Mr. 
Grantley was my father?” 

“There was probability, and an understanding that proof could 
be produced if necessary.” 

“ But it was not produced ; and in the absence of it, how could 
Philip Lancaster, any more than I, lay claim to the legacy? His 
belief goes for nothing ; a man would believe anything for the sake 
of twenty thousand pounds. The will directs that he is to possess 
the legacy only in case that I reject it. It is only within these two 
days that I have known it was mine to reject. But I shall not 
reject it ; I shall keep it. Do you mean to tell me that he has had 
the. audacity to lay hands upon it?” 

“T scarcely know even now whether you are in earnest,” said 
Fillmore, who was certainly perplexed. ‘There may have been 
technical delays in the way of his actually touching the money, but 
there can be no doubt that he has been regarded as the owner of it, 
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and has acted accordingly. He has incurred expenses in the 
furnishing of his house and other matters which he never could 
have afforded otherwise. For you to insist upon your claim now 
would inevitably be his ruin.” 

“T have nothing to do with that,” said the Marquise, smiling, 
“ though I may be sorry that he has been so precipitate.” 

“This can only be caprice in you,” said Fillmore, gravely. 
“The legacy is nothing to you. You have property to ten times 
that amount.” , 

“T must be allowed to understand my own requirements, sir.” 

“You must have other reasons than those you state. It is not to 
benefit yourself but to injure him that you do this.” 

The Marquise shrugged her shoulders. “Say, if you like, that to 
injure him benefits me.” 

“ How should it benefit you ? ” 

“ How should it not? Does it not benefit me to injure my 
enemy ?—the man I hate! Has he not injured me? Is it no injury 
to have such things said of me as you repeated a while ago? Could 
they have been said if he had not authorised them? Do you pretend 
you love me, and do you let me be insulted by a man who gives it to 
be believed that I agreed to elope with him? Oh, if I were a man 

. no! A woman is better !—except when she is fool enough to 
love !” 

Fillmore stood up, his face reddening. “No man shall insult 
you without giving an account to me,” he said, speaking with a 
certain stiffness of utterance. “ My love for you gives me that right, 
whether you admit it or not. I should be slow to believe that Mr 
Lancaster can be capable of doing what you suspect ; but if he did, 
he shall answer for it.” 

“ In what way ?” 

“In the way customary between gentlemen,” replied Fillmore, 
haughtily. 

“That will not suit me,” said the Marquise, shaking her head. 
“T am neither old enough nor young enough to care to be the sub- 
ject of a duel, especially on such grounds. I must fight my own 
battles in my own way, but you shall be my weapon if you will.” 

“Your weapon ?” 

“Yes: my legal thunderbolt! You shall conduct my case 
against him.” 

“TI cannot do that!” said Fillmore after a pause. 

“Can you not? Then there can be nothing more between you 
and me. I will never see you again.” 
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“Tt would not be honourable,” exclaimed Fillmore, bending 
forward and grasping the edges of the table with his hands. “I was 
employed to draw up the will, and I have acted in Mrs. Lancaster’s 
interests, and in those of her husband. I could not retain my 
standing and integrity as a lawyer, and do what you ask. I could 
not justify it to myself asa man. My profession has brought me to 
a knowledge of all crime and weakness and rascality in human 
nature ; and I have always tried to do right and justice, and I have 
never, for any cause, been a rascal myself. If I were to do this, it 
would be the last act of my professional life.” Fillmore was extra- 
ordinarily moved ; his voice faltered, and he stopped. 

“In other words,” said Perdita, with the quiet mercilessness that 
sometimes showed itself in her character, “ you think our acquaint- 
ance has gone far enough. I agree with you, sir. I will not detain 
you any longer.” 

“No: I cannot give you up,” returned Fillmore, after-a short 
silence. He sighed heavily. In the struggle of opposing wills, he 
felt that the woman had the advantage. ‘If I refuse,” he said, 
“you threaten me with a punishment greater than I can bear. But 
if I consent . . .” he stepped forward and put his hands strongly 
upon her shoulders, and looked with power into her eyes. It was 
the first time he had ever touched her, save to take her hand in 
greeting or farewell. She could feel the emotion that made his arms 
vibrate. It gave her a new impression of him. 

“What do you wish ?” she asked in a gentle tone. 

“What will you give me in return for what I give you?” 

Perdita looked down, and hesitated. 

“ What will satisfy you?” she asked at length. 

“You will satisfy me! Nothing else. Will you give me your- 
self?” 

“For that you will do all I ask?” 

“ Yes.” : 

“ Well, then, let it be so !” she said, looking up with a momentary 
smile. 

Fillmore stooped and kissed her. A strange, reckless sort of 
happiness filled his heart. He was no longer the man he had been ; 
but Perdita was his reward. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


SAVING THE EYEs. 


VERY prevalent and often mischievous popular delusion has 
lately received considerable support from some of the news- 
papers. I have met with it in two, both in connection with the same 
subject. In the Daily News of November 14 is an account of one 
of the Board School buildings—that in Mina Road, Old Kent Road. 
After an enumeration of the merits of the building, the writer says 
there is one exceptional defect that “ would be almost incredible if 
an enemy should declare it in the course of a virulent attack on the 
Board. In nearly all the rooms it has been arranged that the light 
shall come in directly at the backs of the children. That sucha 
fundamental mistake should be made after all the experience that has 
been gained, and with all the ingenuity and care that have been 
bestowed on every trivial detail, is curious.” 

I have no hesitation in affirming that the “fundamental mistake ” 
is made by the writer, and that, provided the windows are high 
enough and of sufficient magnitude to supply an abundance of diffused 
light through the rooms (I have not seen the building), the actual 
arrangement is, next to skylight, the very best possible. 

Had anybody explained this to me twenty-five years before I 
discovered it for myself, I should have gained by paying him a fee 
equal to one year’s income for the advice. As it is I am now wearing 
spectacles, and otherwise suffering, as are thousands of others, simply 
because up to about 45 years of age I usually worked at reading and 
writing with my face to the light, which is the worst possible position. 
With my back to the light I can now read or write for two or three 
consecutive hours without visual inconvenience ; with a front light 
half an hour produces pain and inflammation. 

The reason is simple enough. The light should fall on the book 
or the paper, and the eye should be in shadow, the shadow of the head. 

If anybody doubts this let him try the experiment of reading small 
print first with his back to a window that rises well above the height 
of his head, and then with his face to the same window. Then, in 
order to explain the difference he will experience, let him, in an 
otherwise dark room, stand before a looking-glass, hold a candle 
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behind his head, and observe in the glass the size of the black 
opening to the retina of his eyes. Now bring the candle round, and 
the contraction of the iris will at once be strikingly shown ; the 
central black window of the eye will be reduced to half its former size. 

Then let him try the one-sided light—the left-hand light—that 
is so dogmatically recommended. He will find that the left iris is 
far less expanded than the right ; the right pupil is largest—z.e. the 
eyes are forced to act irregularly or with an unequal strain upon 
that exquisitely constructed system of muscular fibres constituting 
the sphincter pupillae. As the protection of the retina depends upon 
the ready response of these to the light, their hcalthy action and pre- 
servation for old age is of the greatest importance. 

There is a coilateral advantage of the back light in the case of 
children. If the windows are fairly high, the shadow of the head 
only falls on the book when the pupils lean forward, and to escape 
from this they avoid the pernicious habit of thus leaning and pressing 
the breast-bone against the edge of the desk. 

The best light of all is that which comes from above in such a 
manner that the eyes are protected from glare by the shadow of the 
superciliary ridge, or overhang of the forehead and eyebrows, while 
there are no shadows whatever on the desk or the books. But this is 
only obtainable where there are no rooms above. Billiard players 
perfectly understand the advantages of such top lighting, and arrange 
accordingly. All who read or write by gas light will act wisely by 
taking a lesson from the customary mode of lighting a billiard table 
with gas. 


TRANSFUSION BY PRESSURE. 


N one of my notes of last August on “ Regelation and Welding,” 
I described some experiments on the solidification of metal- 
filings by pressure. Some further experiments have been made by 
Mr. Spring which have brought out still more remarkable results. 
They were made by submitting mixtures of the filings of different 
metals to enormous pressures (7,500 atmospheres, or about a hundred 
thousand pounds to the square inch). The result was the production 
of a solid block, which, instead of consisting of grains of the different 
metals merely adhering, became a true alloy. Thus when a mixture 
of filings of bismuth, tin, and cadmium in the proportion to form 
“ Wood’s alloy ” was thus compressed, a solid metallic mass was 
obtained having properties different from either those of the bismuth, 
or the cadmium, or the tin. It melted in hot water, in water at the 
temperature of 113°, 99 degrees below the boiling point, or that 
which the hand can just bear. 
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Bismuth melts at 512°, cadmium at 442°, and tin at 451°. The 
mean of these is 463°. The alloy melting at 113° is therefore a true 
compound, not a mere mechanical mixture of the compressed filings. 
The materials of Rose’s alloy, lead, bismuth, and tin, the ordinary 
tusible metal of which the spoons are made that astonish old ladies 
by melting in their tea, was similarly produced. Also a true brass 
by compressing copper and zinc filings. 

These facts afford further evidence of a law for the generality and 
importance of which I have often contended, viz. that the solid and 
liquid states of matter are continuous, are not separated by any 
distinct boundary ; that there is no such thing in nature as a true 
solid ; that everything flows if solicited to do so with sufficient energy. 
The flowing of water, mercury, or any other liquid is due to the 
pressure of its own weight ; but it resists that flow with a degree of 
“ viscosity” which varies with different liquids, and becomes very 
evident in such liquids as castor oil, or such substances as pitch. 

The filings above described, if heated to their melting points, 
would have flowed into each other by the pressure of their own 
weights only, and thus have formed the alloy, but the minor degree 
of fluidity possessed by the so-called solid metal demanded a much 
higher pressure than this to produce such interflowing and inherent 
commingling. 

If this view is correct and as general as I believe it to be, the 
much-vexed question of the rigidity or fluidity of the interior of the 
earth is settled at once. Zhe enormous pressure of the superincumbent 
mass must liguefy all the inner material of the earth whatever be its 
temperature, the precession of the equinoxes, the nutation of the 
earth’s axis, and the formule. of Sir William Thompson, notwith- 
standing. 

Many of my readers are probably aware that the old discussion 
concerning the igneous origin of the “plutonic” rocks has been 
revived on the ground that the -structure of granitic rocks is not 
exactly that which should result from ordinary fusion, but at the same 
time it is undeniable that something akin to fusion must have 
occurred. Now, this sort of mongrel fusion, effecting a pasty agglo- 
meration, is just what should have occurred, according to the above, 
previously to the uptilting and denudation of these rocks, #.e. when 
they were subjected to the full pressure of all the stratified rocks, and 
heated to the temperature we find to actually exist at corresponding 
depths. 

The known phenomena are thus explained by the action of 
known and existing causes, without any imagining of a formerly 
gaseous and subsequently melted world. I once believed in this 
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doctrine myself, but further reflections on actual facts continually 
weaken that faith, and have developed a positive scepticism. 


THE PuysioLoGy or HAUNTED CHAMBERS. 


[* the last November number of the Yournal of Science is put 
forti: anonymously an ingenious theory of the origin of certain 
ghostly apparitions. 

The writer states that the witch-ointments, magic fumigations, 
&c., used in olden time contained ingredients capable of producing 
delusions, visions of demons, &c., to those intoxicated by their 
influence. He names the Siberian fungus (Amanita muscaria) as 
having been proved to have such effects on those who swallowed it, 
and he suggests that the microscopic germs of other fungi when 
breathed may produce a temporary derangement of the nervous 
system, during which the patient fancies he sees, hears, or feels 
unaccountable sights, sounds, and impressions. 

The author of this hypothesis states that when travelling he has 
sometimes occupied rooms in which he experienced a peculiar 
uneasiness and a disposition to be continually looking round to see 
if there was not something unpleasant behind him, and that he has 
also felt “‘a cold shiver down the spine.” 

The rooms where this occurred had a persistent odour, faintly 
pungent, like that of an unfrequented library. 

He concludes that the old castles, mansions, and other desolate 
dwellings so especially liable to become “ haunted ” have their walls, 
furniture, &c., covered with minute fungi, emitting their spores, like 
other fungi, in the form of microscopic floating dust, which being 
inhaled acts like the corresponding spores of the Siberian fungus, or 
the fumes of a properly conducted incantation. 

I have felt the above-described sensations, nus the spinal cold 
shudder, on several occasions when, in the course of my Continental 
pedestrian trips, I have stopped at an old chalet converted to a poor 
country inn, and have been lodged for the night in the state bed- 
room, with all its old draperies. Whether these sensations were 
due to the lingering influence of nursery stories, or to the undigested 
remains of my previous meal, or to the supposed microscopic fungous 
spores, I cannot decide, but think the above theory well worth the 
further investigation which we are told is pending. 


A PLEA FOR SouR GRAPES. 


NE of the stories told by George Combe at his memorable 
“circumtabular teas” (so named by the brilliant Dr. Samuel 
Brown because we sat and took tea at a specially enlarged round 
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table) was of a Scottish laird who surprised his friends at dinner 
by affirming that the finest grapes he had ever eaten were grown 
in the open air in Fifeshire. Their surprise, however, was mode- 
rated when he returned to the subject by adding, “ but I maun pre- 
mise that I prefer them soor.” 

Some analyses recently made by F. Musculus and C. Amthor 
supply scientific justification for the laird’s preference. 

They found that genuine wines grown in the bad year of 1879 
contained abnormally large amounts of extractives, acids, ash and 
phosphoric acid, and small proportions of alcohol. ‘The extractives 
were generally of gelatinous consistency, probably due to pectinous 
substances. Also that the amount of phosphoric acid was frequently 
higher than the limits generally adopted for ripe grapes. They 
conclude that by far the greater proportion of mineral substances 
re-migrate from the fruits into the stem during the completion of 
maturation. 

If wines are any better than plain brandy and water, the superiority 
must depend upon what they contain over and above the alcohol and 
the water, and the richer they are in these additional constituents 
the better the wine. Musculus and Amthor have proved that wine 
from sour grapes contains more of all these than wine from ripe 
gtapes ; therefore sour grapes make better wine than ripe grapes. 
Q. E. D. , 

Hungarian and other wines have been recommended on account 
of the brain-making phosphates they contain, and others are supposed 
to be specially nutritious, such as “invalid’s port,” &c. &c. As the 
wine from sour grapes is the richest in everything but mere alcohol 
(the increase of which is not at alla difficult problem to the practical 
wine merchant), it is evident that if we require pectinous, gelatinous, 
extractive, phosphatic wines, we have only to establish vineyards 
anywhere between Cornwall and the Grampians, producing grapes 
sufficiently “soor ” to produce wonderful wines. 

As the phylloxera is a burrowing animal that cannot cross the 
water; our insular vineyards would escape the pest which is gradually 
sweeping over the Continental vineyards. 


THE NUTRIMENT IN WINE. 


N reference to the above note “I maun premise” that the views 
thus stated concerning the brain-making or other nutrient pro- 
perties of any kind of wine are not my own. I freely admit the 
demand for brain-making food on the part of those who believe in 
the nutritious properties of fancy wines, and pay for them accordingly, 
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but dispute their success in obtaining the much-needed esi from 
this particular source. ; 

Take half a pint of Imperial Tokay, or “rich fruity port,” or 
“ fine old tawny port,” or any other choice wine, pour it into a glass 
retort, the neck of which dips into a glass receiver surrounded with 
cold water. Then boil the wine gently by means of gas or spirit 
flame. Clear liquid will condense on the neck of the retort and run 
down into the receiver. This liquid will be simple brandy and 
water, all the other “nutritive” constituents will be found in the 
retort as a gummy residuum about sufficient to form a small-sized 
lozenge weighing about ,'; of an ounce. The nutritive value of this, 
which is all the wine contains over and above the brandy and water, 
is about equal to that of a gelatine lozenge of the above-named” 
weight, the wholesale commercial value of which is about eightpence 
per lb. Otherwise stated, the nutritive value of the half-pint of 
choice wine is commercially equal to 7}, of a penny. 


AERONAUTICAL EXPLORATION. 


N the Gentleman's Magazine of July 1880 I advocated the 
employment of balloons for Arctic exploration, seeing only 
one difficulty that stands in the way of their immediate application 
to this object, viz. our uncertainty as regards the rate at which 
the exosmosis—the outward permeation—of hydrogen takes place 
through the materials of which balloons are usually made. Upon 
this depends the time of possible floating in the air, and, until we 
have definite knowledge of this, a great venture would amount to 
culpable recklessness. 

An account has lately appeared in /7on of an invention which 
promises to overcome this difficulty. It is a development of the 
original balloon of Montgolfier which preceded the modern gas-bag. 
Montgolfier’s “ fire-balloon” was of paper, inflated by heating the 
air it contained by burning combustibles under a wide mouth at 
the bottom of the bag. The terrible risk of burning the machine 
itself has hitherto stopped further practical developments of this 
system. 

The new balloon meets this hitherto fatal objection by construct- 
ing the lower part of the bag of very fine asbestos cloth, which is 
absolutely incombustible, and the upper of ordinary material protected 
by fireproof varnish. A trial was made at Hendon with such a 
balloon of cylindrical shape and a capacity of about 3,000 feet. To 
the neck of this is attached a copper spirit lamp. 

Before inflation, the balloon was suspended by suitable tackle, 
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from which it hung like a limp rag. The spirit was then ignited and 
the balloon was fully inflated in about five minutes, standing up about 
30 feet high and ready for ascent. The difference between this and 
the tedious half-day’s business of filling from a large and specially 
laid gas main is of the greatest practical importance, especially where 
there are no gasworks at hand. 

The expense of the spirit is stated to be far less than that of 
either coal gas or hydrogen, even where these are obtained most 
advantageously. 

For a long voyage the advantages of such a balloon are immense. 
A large supply of spirit would be carried in lieu of the ordinary 
ballast. As this became consumed, the demand for ascending power 
would be diminished ; by suitable regulation of the flame this could 
be supplied as required, and thus, with Green’s drag-rope to regulate 
the elevation, a flying drift across the Arctic inclosure would be an 
easy trip. 

African and Australian exploration would also be made easy by 
such means. Stanley should see to it without delay. His troubles 
with hostile tribes would probably vanish if he descended from 
heaven instead of arriving among them by his ordinary prosaic 
course. The effect of such a descent upon the minds of different 
types of savage humanity would, in itself, be an interesting psycho- 
logical study. The celestial visitor would probably become an object 
of devout worship, and valuable aid in furtherance of the expedition 
thereby obtained on easy terms. 

The costume of the aeronauts should be carefully devised in 
reference to such impressions. For Africans unaccustomed to 
drapery an abundantly bespangled harlequin’s dress would, I think, 
be very effective, especially if the explorers were prepared by taking 
a few lessons in the pantomime attitudes that inaugurate the ap- 
pearance of harlequin on the transformation scene, and the shivering 
“business” for displaying the spangles in tropical sunshine. No 
savages, however stolid, could resist the fascinations of half a dozen 
such chromatic and brilliant beings suddenly descending from the 
skies. 


THe BLoop oF MOUNTAINEERS. 


OUNTAINEERS have always been celebrated for their energy 

and vitality. ‘The inhabitants of the plains have succumbed 

to conquerors, and have easily been enslaved, while those living 
in higher regions have resisted, and have proved more or less 
invincible, not merely when fighting in their mountain fastnesses, but 
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also in pitched battles on open ground, as at Morat, Mortgarten, 
Sempach, &c. The original home of the Vikings was a mountain 
farm, these adventurous warriors being the younger sons of Scan- 
dinavian bonders whose freehold was too small for subdivision. They 
hailed from the steep crags of the Hardanger, the Sogne, the Nord, 
and other fjords, where the farms are perched at heights in some 
cases reaching to 3,000 feet above their only highway the rock- 
walled inlet of the sea. 

Some curious researches have recently been made by M. Paul 
Bert, and communicated to the Academy of Sciences. In the course 
of these he discovered that the blood of herbivorous animals accli- 
matised at an elevation of 3,700 metres above the sea level is much 
richer in oxygen than the blood of similar animals inhabiting land 
near the sea level; 1oo cubic centimetres of the blood of the 
mountaineers contained from 16°2 to 21°6 cubic centimetres of 
oxygen, while the amount of animals of the same species in France 
is only 10 to 12 cubic centimetres. 

At the risk of bringing down upon my head the anathemas of 
Ouida (see Gentleman's Magazine, April 1882), I dare to suggest 
that M. Bert should repeat his vivisection by similariy analysing 
specimens of the blood of human beings, say, for example, the monks 
of St. Bernard, as compared with friars of the same order and corre- 
sponding ages residing on the plains of France, choosing of course 
specimens of the former well acclimatised by long residence in the 
convent. 

If these, and other samples taken from the labouring classes 
similarly contrasted, yield results corresponding to those obtained 
from herbivorous animals, it may be that the exuberant vitality and 
energy of the mountaineer is due to the supplying of his brain and 
nervous system with a more stimulating or vitalising quality of blood, 
for we know that vitality is mainly a matter of oxidation. 

The previous experiments of Bert and others have shown that 
we may obtain a temporary outburst of feverish vitality by an arti- 
ficial supply of oxygen in excess, but in doing this we are liable to 
burn up the fireplace as well as the fuel. This is doubtless due to 
the suddenness and clumsy applications of such extra supply ; but 
in the case of the mountain surplus it has been attained gradually 
by natural process, working on for years of acclimatisation, and 
therefore may do the useful work without the mischief that follows 
artificial laboratory supplies of extra oxygen to the blood. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Tue P.-R. B. 


HE death of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and the consequent 
exposition before the general public of works a knowledge of 
which has previously been confined to the esoteric, has stimulated 
public interest in the leader of the so-called Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. Lives of Rossetti are multiplying fast, and the world will 
shortly know as much concerning the painter-poet as it is expedient 
for it to know. In connection with Rossetti the history of the 
P.-R. B., by which initials the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood used to 
be known, seems likely to be written. The announcement has indeed 
been made that this will be supplied by Mr. F. G. Stephens, who, as 
one of the founders of the movement, may be supposed to know all 
about its origin and progress. When the history appears it will be 
found, I fancy, that the power who presided over the inception was 
less Urania, the goddess of heavenly wisdom, than some lighter and 
more mirthful deity. A species of cévac/e, such as is more common 
in France than in England, its members were tied down by no rules, 
and were only allied in the intelligent and arduous -pursuit of art. It 
is impossible in days in which the ripe fruit has been gathered to 
sneer at a movement to which the world owes men like Mr. Woolner, 
Mr. Millais, Mr. Holman Hunt, Rossetti, and Mr. Burne Jones. 
Ludicrously exaggerated notices of the nature and aims of the 
combination yet prevail, and the truth concerning the brotherhood, 
when it appears, will be welcome. 


NATIONAL. BIOGRAPHY. 


WELCOME with pleasure the announcement that a Dictionary 

of National Biography worthy of the name is to be issued under 

the intelligent and competent direction of Mr. Leslie Stephen. So 
far behind any other European country claiming a leading position 
does England stand in regard to works of reference, that it is time 
something should be done to wipe from us the reproach we have in- 
curred. I utter the opinion of several competent scholars when I say 
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that our dictionaries of classical biography and the like are culpably 
behindhand, and I vouch for the fact that our new “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” whatever the value of its scientific articles, .is less 
defective than misleading in some of the information it supplies to 
the literary student. 1 have glanced over the list of names to be 
included in the forthcoming Dictionary of Biography under the 
letter A. If the scheme is carried out as now proposed, it will be 
ample enough to meet the requirements of the most exigent. The 
only point in Mr. Stephen’s explanation which begets any mistrust 
is that in which he draws a distinction between the bibliographer and 
the biographer. Bibliography is every day more closely linked with 
biography, and I hope, and indeed do not doubt, that some 
concession will be made to the requirements of those who, when 
reading the life of an author, wish to know which editions of his 
works are trustworthy. 


SPOLIATION OF THE FOREIGNER. 


F asked to indicate a position of complete and abject helpless- 
ness, I would advance that of the foreigner, with luggage, who 

has to reach or to quit an ocean-going vessel. Yielding to few in 
my knowledge of London, I have found the attempt to gain access 
to an outward-bound vessel involve more difficulty and labour than 
I have ever experienced in the most arduous journey. In like 
manner when, on my return, after my luggage has been bundled on 
to the wharf, I have seen around me a swarm of harpies ready, 
under pretence of rendering assistance, to pounce upon and carry off 
any manageable portion of my ¢medimenta, it has needed all my 
stock of knowledge and patience to reach in safety the regions of 
civilisation. How a foreigner manages to escape utter spoliation I 
cannot even now conjecture. A boatman was lately sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment (!) for the attempt to murder a police- 
constable, whose offence consisted in coming between him and his 
prey. In this case a foreigner, who had taken a boat in order to 
reach a vessel on which were all his belongings, was compelled gra- 
dually to part with all the money in his possession before being 
taken to his destination. Whether, indeed, he would ever have 
reached it, or whether the boatman, after his task of robbery was ac- 
complished, might not, with a view to his own escape, have dropped 
his victim in some out-of-the-way spot, or even drowned him, as he 
tried to drown the policeman, is not to be said. Without dwelling 
upon the frivolous punishment awarded by the magistrate, I will 
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come to the point, which is, that English reputation for civilisation 
is at stake, and that it is imperative that efficient protection and 


scrutiny should be supplied at our docks. 


Tue Tou. oF FIRE. 


NE after another the finest of those manorial halls in which 
are preserved precious relics of our past civilisation are suc- 
cumbing to the Demon of Fire. During the present winter we have 
been menaced with the destruction of Hampton Court and all the 
treasures it contains, and have seen stately mansions like Clevedon 
and Ingestre, and I know not how many others of equal importance 
and interest, burned to the ground. How dangerous are all the 
great powers of nature which man subjugates and forces into his 
service is of course known. Dangerous as they are, however, unless 
goaded into violence by human action, they seldom break out. How 
large a proportion of the destruction annually witnessed in great 
cities is due to human destructiveness, or human greed, is known to 
the insurance offices alone. In the case of more important structures 
folly is chiefly responsible. A wretched workman on the roof of a 
cathedral leaves his lighted brazier while he goes downstairs and 
across to the public-house for a smoke and a gossip ; an ignorant 
builder, making an alteration in a house, places a fireplace oppo- 
site the end of a beam, or even allows—I have known such a case— 
the end of a beam to rest in a chimney. The fire then smoulders 
until at some moment, probably in the dead of night, it bursts 
forth, destroying property that is never to be replaced, and imperilling 
the lives of the household. As it is useless to bid ignorance be 
wise and stupidity be intelligent, I have no advice to offer, except 
that in every house like Ingestre capable and responsible supervision 
should be constantly maintained. For two days before Clevedon 
Court was burned a strong smell of fire had been perceptible, yet no 
inquiry into its origin or cause was made. If, moreover, without 
detracting from their appearance, curtains and other highly inflam- 
mable materials can be made practically incombustible, are not the 
owners of houses which rank as transmitted treasures bound to take 
the same precautions which are, sometimes, taken by the managers of 
theatres? The use of tungstate of soda would at least diminish the 
risks of conflagration. Meanwhile, as regards certain public buildings, 
a constant inspection and watchfulness, altogether outside the red- 
tape ideas which prevail in such institutions and in high quarters 
generally, is imperatively demanded. SYLVANUS URBAN. 





